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GERSHWIN IS LION 
AT STADIUM; STOCK 
TAKES UP COMMAND 


Tumult Greets Young Ameri- 
can Composer Appearing as 
Soloist in Own Works with 
Philharmonic—Audience of 
16,000 Applauds Him with 
Unstinted Enthusiasm—van 
Hoogstraten Says “Au Re- 
voir” — Chicago Conductor 
Cordially Greeted on Assum- 
ing Baton for Two Weeks 
as Guest—Novelties of Skil- 
ton, Glazounoff, Holst Are 
Well Received 


N EVENING on which George 

Gershwin was lionized by up- 
ward of 16,000 persons, the first 
appearance this season of ‘Frederick 
Stock at the helm of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and several novel- 
ties subsequently introduced by Mr. 
Stock were, in the order of their oc- 
currence, features of last week’s con- 
certs at Lewisohn Stadium. Mr. 
Gershwin, appearing as piano soloist 
in a program devoted largely to his 
compositions, shared honors with 
Willem van Hoogstraten on July 25, 
when the second largest audience in 
the history of this series proved itself 
greatly pleased in a most unusual dem- 
onstration. After his piano concerto and 
the “Rhapsody in Blue,” both Stadium 
“first times,” Mr. Gershwin was recalled 
time without number, to an accompani- 


ment of cheers, stamping on the ground, 
and thunderous applause. 
Hoogstraten Departs 

On the following evening Mr. van 
Hoogstraten said farewell until Aug. 17, 
when he will return to conduct the re- 
maining concerts of the summer season. 
He was accorded, on this occasion, un- 
mistakable evidence of his popularity and 
responded with a few words of thanks, 
also commending his audience to the 
leaders to follow. 

Mr. Stock, beginning his two weeks 
as guest leader on Wednesday evening, 
was cordially welcomed and roused his 
hearers to a pitch of excitement with his 
performances of Wagnerian excerpts. 





Gershwin’s Evening 

Monday was certainly Mr. Gershwin’s 
evening; a variegated throng insisted 
upon it being so. Addicts of the popu- 
lar young composer’s musical comedies, 
lovers of the striking “Rhapsody,” seri- 
ous musicians who accept Gershwin as 
they accept other composers who depict 
the immediately present age, persons in- 
terested in hearing him as executant, ex- 
treme conventionalists come to witness 
sacrilege in horror, and those just curi- 
ous—they all were there, seated in the 
amphitheater or on the field, standing in 
herds everywhere, ensconced in the 
aisles, scrambling onto impromptu seat- 
ing space on portable wooden steps, sit- 
ting in each other’s laps. 

The F Major Concerto, first on the 
evening’s order of Gershwiniana, is still 
very shiny and new, for prior to last 
week’s presentation it had had but a 
handful of performances in New York, 
those given by the New York Symphony 
in 1925 and 1926 shortly after its com- 
pletion. The syncopated muse seems a 
trifle uncomfortable in its formal attire. 
Its neck twists complainingly in a stiff 
shirt and its feet hurt. Its tumbled hair 
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Architects of New Metropolitan 
Sail to Study Opera Houses Abroad 





f iprs departure for Europe last week 
of Benjamin Wistar Morris and 
Joseph Urban, architects for the new 
Metropolitan Opera House, for the pur- 
pose of studying European models and 
operatic stagecraft, is generally inter- 
preted as signifying that problems which 
have so far delayed actual progress 
toward the choice of a definite design for 
the new building are nearing solution. 





These involve the site upon which the 
building will be placed; whether reve- 
nue-producing features such as studios, 
apartments and offices will be incorpo- 
rated in the opera house proper; and the 
ultimate provision to be made for box- 
holders. 

The architects stated that until some 
definite action is taken by the Metro- 
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GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Who Was the Center of a Demonstration When He Appeared as Soloist in Two of His 
Own Works With the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium 





French, German and Italian Operas 
Extend List of Ravinia Productions 





HICAGO, July 30.—‘“Fedora,” “The 

Barber of Seville,” “La Juive” and 
“Lohengrin” were added to the Ravinia 
list of operatic productions during the 
week. “Mignon” and “Samson and De- 
lilah” were sung as repetitions. 

Anne Roselle essayed the réle of Fe- 
dora for the first time when Giordano’s 
opera was presented on Saturday night. 
She aptly co-ordinated the drama and 
music, making them the vehicle for ex- 
pressive art. Her voice was gloriously 
warm and beautiful, and she showed a 
keen sense of the stage picture. 

Giovanni Martinelli as Loris was su- 
perb. A finished artist and a great sing- 


er, he rose to the many emotional peaks 
of the score in thrilling style, his tones 
having their usual volume. 

Giuseppe Danise as De Siriex was also 
vocally great. Léon Rothier in the small 
part of Cirillo, Margery Maxwell as 
Countess Olga and Philine Falco as the 
Polish pianist deserve praise. Gennaro 
Papi conducted with verve. 


“Barber’’ Happily Sung 


“The Barber of Seville” on Sunday 
night brought Tina Paggi to the rdle of 
Rosina. She made a charming heroine, 
vocally adequate. Mario Basiola was one 
of the best Figaros Ravinia has heard in 
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WELCOME MONTEUX 
AND SHAVITCH IN 
CONCERTS AT BOWL 


Large Audiences Greet Latest 
in Series of Noted Guests 
Appearing in Los Angeles 
Amphitheater—Tina Lerner 
Is Soloist under Husband’s 
Baton — Syracuse Leader 
Gives “Pines of Rome,” with 
Solo Whistler — Frederik- 
sen’s “Norroeno” Suite, 
Ravel’s “La Valse” and 
“Gothie Chaconne” by Dop- 
per Are Applauded at First 
Hearings 


| Fe ANGELES, Aug. 1.—Two ad- 
ditional figures in a _ notable 
series of guest conductors have made 
appearances in the Hollywood Bowl 
in recent days. Vladimir Shavitch, 
conductor of the Syracuse Symphony, 
led the first of three concerts in the 
Bow! on the evening of July 21. He 
was followed by Pierre Monteux, who 
made the first of four Bowl appear- 
ances on the evening of July 26. 

Mr. Shavitch invited an estimate of 
his artistic stature in two major works 
on his. initial night—Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and Strauss’ “Don 
Juan.” While not soul-searching, the 
revelation of his abilities was none the 
less convincing and brought the leader 
a large share of applause. 





Plays Tchaikovsky and Strauss 


His conducting of the Tchaikovsky 
work was manly and straightforward. 
It was a more measured portrayal, per- 
haps, than is sometimes presented, yet 
one given with sufficient enthusiasm to 
justify the popularity which the Sym- 
phony enjoys. 

The Strauss number evidently strikes 
deeper in the conductor’s convictions, for 
he achieved notable results. He was 
alert to every possibility, and none of 
the glowing colors seemed to escape him 
The orchestra responded to his leader- 
ship with unanimity and brilliance. Two 
Wagner numbers, the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” and “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
and an overture by Berlioz completed 
the program. 


Husband and Wife Share List 


Friday night, so-called “soloist’s 
night,” brought forward Tina Lerner, 
pianist, in private life Mme. Shavitch, 
in her first appearance here in several 
years. Choosing Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor, Mme. Lerner made a favorable 
impression. She presented a more lyrical 
version than one often hears in this 
work. There were fleetness and assur- 
ance in her playing; but ruggedness and 
impetuosity were somewhat lacking. It 
was the first time in Bowl history that 
a husband and wife had appeared on the 
same program. Both were roundly 
applauded. 

Mr. Shavitch greatly deepened the 
impression of the first night by his 
artistic interpretations of Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” Overture, Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “The Wild Huntsman,” 
Grainger’s “Irish Tune from County 
Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey” and 
Respighi’s Symphonic Poem, “The Pines 
of Rome.” 

The native melodies and the effective 
orchestration of the Grainger numbers } 
gave them unusual prominence, although 
there were breadth and lovely quality in 
the strings in the first. 
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| Opera by Gliére Has World 
' Premiere 


AKU, July 5.—The world-pre- 
miére of a new opera, “Schach 
Senem,” by Reinhold Gliére was 
given here recently. It made a 
pronounced impression. The score 
exploits folk-music of the Orient. 


CHAUTAUQUA KEEPS 
TO HIGH PRINCIPLE 


New York Forces Continue 
Excellent Work under 
Stoessel 
By Dorothea Nolte 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 
evening concerts and two matinées have 
been given in the second week of the 
New York Symphony series with A!bert 
Stoessel conducting. The standard of ex- 
cellence set up at the initial appearance 
of the orchestra has been sustained 
throughout. 

Handel’s unfamiliar “Suite from the 
Music of the Royal Fireworks” was 
given a noteworthy performance on Mon- 
day evening, July 25. Chautauquans take 
well to the classics, if applause means 
anything. Another work of especia] at- 
traction was Schelling’s “A Victory 
Ball.” Ernest Hutcheson, beloved pian- 
ist of Chautauqua, appeared in the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto. As always, 
his performance was a finished and per- 
fected piece of artistry. Mr. Hutcheson 
received seven recalls but refused to play 
an encore. 

A work which evoked much enthusiasm 
on Tuesday’s program was the César 
Franck Symphony in D Minor. Mr. 
Stoessel gave this score a virile and red- 
blooded reading, also keeping its conti- 
nuity. Franck’s symphony vies in favor 
with the Beethoven Fifth for popularity 
here. Horatio Connell, baritone, sang 
Schubert’s “Wohin?” and “She Alone 
Charmeth My Sadness,” from Gounod’s 
“Reine de Saba.” A group of three short 
pieces and a Wagner group completed 
the program. 

For All Children 











On Wednesday a program for “chil- 
dren from six to eighty-six years,” was 
given. Mr. Stoessel interpolated the 
numbers with explanatory and humorous 
remarks. Romley Fell, baritone, was the 
soloist. 

Mina Hager, contralto, was a drawing- 
card on Thursday. Miss Hager has been 
appearing during the past month in con- 
certs, and her every appearance arouses 
great enthusiasm. On this occasion she 
was forced to repeat her last number, 
“Re dell abisso,’” from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball.” Deems Taylor’s “Through the 
Looking Glass” was heard here for the 
first time. It was received with marked 
cordiality, and it is expected the suite 
will be presented again to meet a gen- 
eral demand. 

A popular program was given at the 
Saturday matinée, when an outstanding 
feature was Roland Partridge’s singing 
of “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” by 
Griffes. 

Works on the evening’s list included 
the “Schéhérazade” of Rimsky-Korsak- 
off; “Zigeunerweien” by Sarasate, played 
by Mischa Mischakoff, and Mozart’s aria, 
“Batti, Batti,” sung by Geneve Cadle, 
soprano. 





Sailings and Arrivals in Musical World 


Now that the apex of summer is past, 
musicians are arriving from Europe and 
some late goers are leaving. Lionel 
Mapleson, librarian of the Metropolitan, 
came in on the Olympic on July 26. The 
following day, Miles Farrow, organist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
Anna Case, soprano, sailed on the Mau- 
retania. Ernst Knoch, conductor, sailed 
on the Cleveland on July 28. The first 
day of August was a popular sailing 
day. Percy Grainger, pianist, left on 
the Leviathan to be in Europe until 
January. Joseph Urban, scenic designer 
and architect of the new Metropolitan, 
sailed on the Olympic as did Mrs. Katie 
Wilson Greene, concert manager of 
Washington, D. C. Walter Damrosch 
and Mrs. Damrosch sailed on the France. 
Michael Bohnen and his wife, Mary 
Lewis, both of the Metropolitan, arrived 
on the Paris on Aug. 2, and Sascha 
Jacobson, violinist, on the American 
Shipper the same day. Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, arrived on the Tuscania on 
. Aug. 1. 


| Metropolitan Architects to Study European Models 
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Solution of New York Opera 
House Problem Approaches 
as Morris and Urban Sail on 
Tour Involving Inspection 
of Famous Theaters Abroad 


[Continued from page 1] 


politan Opera House and the real estate 
companies that will definitely discard 
the site in Fifty-seventh Street between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues, already ob- 
tained by Otto H. Kahn and approved 
by the directors, they will proceed on the 
assumption that the location will be 
utilized as announced. The site, both 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Urban are agreed, 
is of sufficient size and adaptability to 
solve the problem of revenue-producing 
features, without endangering the ideal 
of a theater limited strictly to operatic 
uses. It is entirely possible to erect an 
adjacent tower or similar structure to 
help defray the expenses of the opera 
proper, and, according to Mr. Morris, 
“Opinion is tending in this direction.” 


Architectural Harmony 


Every effort will be made to create 
as “monumental” a building as the great- 
est opera company in the world deserves, 
Mr. Urban declared, yet with a view 
toward the architectural harmony of the 
street and the section in which it will 
stand. With improvements now under 
way in Fifty-seventh Street, he believes 
that there is no reason why it should 
not prove entirely appropriate. 

In spite of the fact that approval was 
given last April by the directors and 
boxholders of the opera and real estate 
companies to the Fifty-seventh Street 
site sponored by Mr. Kahn, it has been 
generally understood that resistance was 
being offered by a minority group, of 
whom Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt was re- 
ported to be the leader, on the ground 
that placing the building in Fifty- 
seventh Street was a concession to popu- 
lar demand, and that another site, 
preferably on Central Park, would re- 
vive the interest of society in opera. 

This report was explained by an offi- 
cial of the Metropolitan as an exagger- 
ation of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s activity in 
the matter. He added that Mrs. Vander- 
bilt had withdrawn her objections, but 
she has declined to confirm or deny the 
statement. 

Mr. Kahn, upon his return from Eu- 





rope recently, said that while he defend- 
ed his original choice as the best avail- 
able, he was open to conviction in case 
a more suitable site should offer itself. 
The crux of the opposition is generally 
believed to rest on the point of provision 
for boxholders, which is to be limited, 
according to the announced plans, to one 
tier of loges for the owners of the house. 
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Sndal Urban 


The standpoint from which the whole 
matter of construction of an opera house 
seating 5000 persons is being approached 
is strictly democratic, and involves a 
compromise with old traditions which 
has not proved universally pleasing. 


Situation Without Precedent 


Opera houses in Europe yield nothing 
as a basis for the problem in New York, 
Mr. Urban asserts. 

“They were built from aristocratic 
principles and have a limited capacity,” 
he has said. “The Paris Opéra has 2158 
seats; the Royal Opera in Vienna has 
2260; Dresden, 2000; Munich, 1028; Ber- 
lin, 1900, and Covent Garden, 2000. 
Theaters of 4000 or 5000 do not exist in 
Europe, except Reinhardt’s Grosses 
Schauspielhaus, which is an adaptation 
of the circus and as such has kept the 
form of an arena.” 

The most important points in the cre- 
ation of an opera house for New York 
as Mr. Urban views the matter, are “the 
development of plans which give abso- 
lutely unobstructed vision of the stage 
from every seat in the house; fulfillment 
of correct acoustic conditions for an au- 





ditorium of 5000, and provision for the 
future development of opera.” 


To Make Extensive Tour 


Mr. Morris will spend some time in 
Paris, giving special attention to the 
Opéra, the Théatre Moliére and the Mai- 
son Pleyel. In Italy he will investigate 
the new indirect lighting system at La 
Scala, as well as the famous sloping 
stage. Most of his attention will center 
upon new experiments in stagecraft and 
technical features of the German thea- 
ters which both he and Mr. Urban be- 
lieve to be the most significant now in 
progress in Europe. Both will visit 
Cologne, Frankfort, Magdeburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Freiburg 
and Bayreuth. In their inspection of 
the German theaters they will be assist- 
ed by R. E. Hall of New York, theatrical 





Benjamin Wistar Morris 


electrical engineer, and expert on back- 

stage and technical design, who is a 

member of Mr. Morris’ party together 

with Mrs. Morris and Benjamin, Jr. 
Will Consult Authorities 


Contact will be established with the 
greatest European masters of theatrical 
art. In Berlin Mr. Morris and Mr. Ur- 
ban will visit Max Reinhardt, as well as 
Oskar Kaufman, who built Reinhardt’s 
Komedie Theater and Hans Poelzig, ar- 
chitect of his Festspielhaus. Max 
Hasait, technical director of the Dresden 
Opera will also be consulted. 

Both Mr. Morris and Mr. Urban plan 
to return at the end of September. 





GEORGIA FESTIVAL BRINGS OPERA BILLS 


Noted Singers Participate in 
Athens List Under 
Granberry 


ATHENS, GaA., July 30.—‘‘Martha,” 
with Queena Mario in the title rdle, 
closed the annual music festival and 
opera season of the University of 
Georgia Summer School on Friday eve- 
ning, July 22. Others in the “Martha” 
east were Marie Stone Langston as 
Nancy; Henri Scott, Plunkett, and Jud- 
son House, Lionel. Francis Tyler, Glenn 
Crowder Stables, Julius Severin, Selma 
Dorminy, L. M. Quattlebaum, Bertha 
Burnam, Gladys Coile, and Mrs. Fred 


= ee od 


Zandonai Premiére Billed for 
Naples Opera 
APLES, July 18.—The pro- 


gram for the coming season 
at the Teatro San Carlo in this 
city will include at least one not- 
able event in the scheduled world- 
premiére of Zandonai’s new opera, 
“Giuliano l’Ospitaliero,” conducted 
by the composer. It is based on 





the historic figure of St. Julian, 
called “the Hospitalier.” Zando- 
nai will probably also conduct 


here a revival of his “Conchita.” 
Other novelties for Naples will be 
Charpentier’s “Louise” and a 
comic opera by Jachino, “Giocondo 
e il suo re.” The répertoire will 


include several ballets, among 
them “La Principesa senza Sor- 
riso” by Hennaro Napoli. Sched- 


uled among the more or less un- 
usual répertoire works are “Die 
Meistersinger,” “La Vestale” and 
“Turandot.” 


Singer comprised the remainder of the 
cast. 

Each performance of the series of 
four was attended by audiences of 4000 
and 5000. Costumes were designed by 
the department of design of the Univer- 
sity; stage settings by the art depart- 
ment. Chorus, ballet and orchestra were 
all composed of students from the sum- 
mer school departments. 

Sing “‘Serva Padrona”’ 

For the Thursday evening perform- 
ance, July 21, George Folsom Gran- 
berry, conductor of the Festival, and 
director of the summer music depart- 
ment sessions, presented two acts from 
“Il Trovatore” and “La Serva Pa- 
drona.” For the Verdi excerpts Miss 
Langston was Azucena; Mr. House, 
Manrico, and Mr. Severin, the Gypsy. 
For the Pergolesi comedy opera, Mr. 
Scott was Pandolfo, Mary Craig, Zer- 
bina, and Mr. Tyler, Scapin.. 

Miss Mario was Juliet, playing oppo- 
site Mr. House as Romeo in the Gounod 
opera presented the evening before. 
Others in the cast were Mr. Scott as 
Capulet and the Friar; Mr. Tyler, Ty- 
balt; Mr. Stables, Mercutio; Wilson 
Price, Paris; and Misses Langston as 
Gertrude; and Craig, Stephano. 

Act. III of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
was given as the second part of the ini- 
tial program. Mr. House was Hoffmann. 
Others in the cast were Misses Langs- 
ton and Craig and Messrs. Scott, Tay- 
lor and Price. 

The summer school piano ensemble, 
conducted by Mr. Granberry, opened the 
festival with the Wedding March from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The 
ensemble was also heard in transcrip- 
tions of excerpts from works of Gluck, 
Weber and Beethoven. Soloists for the 
concert were Miss Langston, Miss Craig 
and Mr. Stables. A ballet was presented 
also by Miss Marsh on the first pro- 
gram. 


Italian State to Preserve Records 
i of Noted V oices 


OME, July 19.—A novel plan 

for the preservation of great 
voices for posterity has been an- 
nounced. The Council of Ministers 
will establish a dise library, in 
which will be carefully preserved 
for all time the song of the most 
glorious throats that Italy pro- 
duces. 


YALE MUSICIANS APPEAR 


Open Series in Cummington—New 
Haven Quartet Gives Concert 


New HAVEN, CONN., July 30.—Bruce 
Simonds, pianist, and Hugo Kortschak, 
violinist, of the Yale School of Music, 
gave the first of a series of concerts in 
Cummington, Mass., where both musi- 
cians are spending their vacation. 

Last Saturday evening the artists 


offered Mozart’s A Major’ Sonata, 
Widor’s Sonata in D Minor and a 
Brahms Trio for violin, piano and 


French horn, with Alphonse Pelletier 
playing the last named instrument. 

On Sunday evening of last week Mr. 
Simonds gave a recital before a large 
audience. He played a Chopin group, 
Bach’s Toccata in G, Franck’s Prelude, 
and numbers by Bax. 

On Sunday evening of this week, the 
St. Ambrose Quartet of this city was 
heard in an enjoyable concert at the 
Pine Orchard Country Club. 

At the New Haven Woman’s Club, on 
Thursday afternoon, Mabel Grobell Zin- 
ser, reader, and Violet Schmaltz, pian- 
ist, presented a pleasing hour of chil- 
dren’s stories, with piano accompani- 


ment. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
All the 


material in MustIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Symbolizing Musical Ideals with Greek Letters 


College Societies Raise Standard of Fellowship, Loyalty and Attainment — First Musical Fra- 
ternity, Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia, Founded in 1898 in Boston with Thirteen Members, Now 
Embraces Forty-two Chapters in Twenty-four States— Chief Aims Are to Foster 
American Music and Elevate Public Taste—Kappa Gamma Psi Emphasizes Scholarship 
Aid—Honorary Membership Includes Many Great Names—Undergraduate Bandsmen 
Have Special Organization in Kappa Kappa Psi—Object Is to Encourage Better Music 
—Whole Movement Has Had Extraordinary Growth 





By BELLE CALDWELL 


A OLLEGE fraternities, 
symbolizing undergrad- 
uate ideals of fellow- 
ship, loyalty and aca- 
demic, social or profes- 
sional attainments, are 
exactly as old as American indepen- 
dence. The impulse toward cohesion 
and organization which was perme- 
ating the country in 1776 manifested 
itself in the undergraduate life of the 
five native colleges during that stormy 
period in much the same military and 
patriotic forms as outside the campus 
walls, but there were also notable ex- 
ceptions, one of the most interesting of 
which was the formation of a society 
grounded upon ideals of peace, culture 
and scholarship. é 

Phi Beta Kappa, oldest national 
Greek-letter fraternity, was founded at 
America’s second oldest college, William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., in the 
year 1776. Since then 3500 chapters of 
many scores of fraternities have been 
established and the approximate mem- 
bership numbers 750900. As the scope 
of their activities it.reased, specializa- 
tion according to vocation or artistic 
training developed, and the professional 
fraternity came’ into being. 





First Musical Society 


In 1898 the first musical fraternity, 
Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia, was estab- 
lished at the New England Conserva- 
tory in Boston. Ossian E. Mills, trustee 
of the institution for many years, was 
the motive force behind its founding. 
He interested thirteen. young students 
at the school in the idea and appealed 
to George W. Chadwick, American com- 
poser and director of the Conservatory, 
for a name. Mr. Chadwick, remember- 
ing his own student days abroad and the 
Symphonia Club of which he had been 
a member, consented to act as godfather 
for the infant society. He suggested 
Sinfonia. The name was accepted and 
the director became an honorary mem- 
ber of America’s first musical fraternity. 

The Sinfonia Club flourished for two 
years and a half and attained a member- 
ship of about 100. In 1900 its members 
decided that it might be mutually bene- 
ficial to become acquainted with the 
students of other music schools as well 
as those in their own, and on that basis 
the first national musical fraternity was 
launched. The extension fund of the 
Boston club was twenty-five dollars. It 
was divided equally among three of the 


members: Ralph Pendleton of Phila- 
delphia; Henry H. Hall of Auburn, Me.; 
and Percy J. Burrell of Boston. These 
three were authorized to visit Phila- 


delphia, New York and Washington 
and remain there until at least one new 
chapter should be founded. The honor 
of forming the first chapter outside of 
Boston went to Ralph Pendleton, who 
established the second chapter of Sin- 
fonia at Combs Street Conservatory in 
Philadelphia. 


Chapters Increased 


There are now forty-two chapters 
located in twenty-four States of the 
Union with an enrollment of more than 
3000 members, and a large number of 
honorary members among the leading 
professional musicians of America. All 
national and chapter honorary members 
must be American citizens. Each chap- 
ter is left to decide whether its local 
status shall be professional, honorary, 
or social. 

The objects of the fraternity as offi- 
cially stated are: “1: The development 
of the best and truest fraternal spirit. 
2: The mutual welfare of music stu- 
dents. 3: The advancement of music in 
America. 4: Loyalty to Alma Mater.” 

One of its chief aims is the advance- 


ment of American music and musicians. 
Accordingly each chapter has an annual 
all-American program; and whenever 
possible, an American number is in- 
cluded in every program. 

The fraternity’s official magazine, 
Sinfontan, has listed many all-American 
programs and has printed the best all- 
American programs as arranged by the 
different chapters im conservatories and 
colleges of music, besides giving much 
space in Sinfoman to new compositions 
as they appear and to national! music 
organizations. 


Composition Trophy 


One of the important activities of the 
chapter at Northwestern University is 
the biennial award of the Iota Composi- 
tion Trophy at the national convention. 
Any active Sinfonian may compete, pro- 
vided he is an undergraduate student. 
and any number of musical compositions 


may be entered. Each biemmial year the 
chapter designates the type of composi- 
tions for that year’s contest. Im 19238, 


for example, only compositions for one 
or two pianos will be comsidered. Three 
places are awarded and the judges are 
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Chicage, 


a non-student committee. The composi- 
tions may not consume more than twelve 
minutes in playing, and shall not have 
been published 

The national president of Phi Mu 
Alpha for the past four years has been 
Peter W. Dykema, director of the music 
department at Teachers” College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 

Prof. Dykema recently outlined the 
reasons for the existemce of the frater- 
nity in connection with a survey of the 
field of work im which it is engaged: 


“There is much for us to do. Music is 
growing in importance in almost every 
phase. It is reaching more people, 


without doubt, than ever before, and it 
is touching them more deeply and bene- 
ficially. The masculine influence in the 
field of music is becoming fimer and 
more widespread and it is Sinfonia’s 
task to emphasize that influence. With 
the fine start we have and with our 
splendid body of men as a nucleus, what 
waves of influence may not go out from 
the organization. 

“We must stand first of all for honest 
and thorough preparation in music; our 
technic must be won through intelligent, 
devoted practice. We must maintain a 
standard of sound musicianship im the 
material we use—whether it be austere 
or light music, whether om the concert 
platform or in the dance hall. We must 
insist upon high character in musicians 
—and we must exemplify it. 


Seeretary- 
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“In all of these aims we shall be 
strong because we are united—that is 
why our fraternity exists—to bind us 
as.brothers in the struggle for better 
music in America. We must be both 
workers and dreamers. Either one with- 
out,the other is inadequate. Practical 
busmmess methods and the vision of 
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Francis Findley, Boston, National President 
of Kappa Gamma Psi 


fellowship—these are the two foci 
which must determine the course of our 
progress.” 


The Manly Musician 


The fraternity’s motto is “The manly 
musician and the musicianly man in 
America,” and it believes that the man 
who studies music should prove to him- 
self and to others that music is quite 
as much an art as medicine, theology 
and law are worthy professions. Sin- 
fonia has brought to local communities 
the best music America affords, and has 
helped to educate the local citizens to 
appreciate and demand the best. It is 
a mutual fraternity and has done a 
great deal in the way of fostering 
loyalty to the Alma Mater. To this end 
it has established a policy of including 
instructors, members of the faculty, and 
officials of the institutions where chap- 
ters are organized as members, as well 
as members of the student body. A 
Sinfonia alumnus is able to find a Sin- 
fonian brother in every State in the 
Union, all of the large cities, in hun- 
dreds of smaller cities, and also in many 
foreign lands. 

Charters are granted to petitioning 
groups only after approval has been 
obtained by vote of all chapters. This 
means that the society as a whole must 
be convinced of favorable conditions in 
the schools of music petitioning on four 
important points: 1. That there are 
and will continue to be a sufficient num- 
ber of men who are seriously interested 
in the promotion of good music in their 
own community. The petition for each 
charter must be signed by a group of 
at least fifteen men and assurance given 
that there will be enough men continu- 
ously available for the organization to 
keep up an enrollment of at least twenty 
members. 2: The institution must 
present opportunities for the serious 
pursuit of music and it shall maintain 
a strong school of music with an estab- 
lished faculty of recognized musicians. 
3: The group shall have the acknowl- 
edged and announced support of the 
music faculty. This support must be 
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evidenced by the inclusion in the list 
of petitioners of a few members of the 
faculty although the majority must be 
students. 4: A printed petition is re- 
quired setting forth the complete story 
of the school and the opportunities that 
the music school affords. In other 
words, the petitioning group must 
present to the entire fraternity satis- 
factory evidence that they will really 
advance the cause of music in America 
and also give assurance that they will 
not disintegrate but continue a healthy 
chapter. 
Indorses Music Week 


Sinfonia has also been exceedingly 
active in promoting National Music 
Week. At the 1925 convention, a res- 
olution was adopted indorsing this na- 
tional movement and the support of 
the fraternity was pledged to it. Prof. 
Dykema suggested at the time that each 
chapter in the twenty-two States having 
chapters give consideration to plans for 
making the Sinfonian influence more 
acutely felt in this significant musical 
force. 

He stated to the convention, “If there 
were no music week organization, the 
Sinfonia fraternity might well take the 
initiative toward the formation of such 
a country-wide committee, enlisting not 
only the college and conservatory forces 
but also the churches, public schools, 
clubs, stores, theaters, bands and other 
local musicians.” 

He advised that special attention be 
given to lectures and displays such as 
books, pictures and manuscripts, and 
that these be made available to the gen- 
eral public in the college or conserva- 
tory, or at the public library during 
Music Week; also, that newspapers be 
approached with a view to having spe- 
cial music editions or a special music 
section of the paper at the opening of 
Music Week. 

There are now chapter houses of the 
Sinfonia fraternity located at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
the College of Music, Cincinnati; Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Ill., and at Granville, Ohio. The latest 
to be built is a fine new house costing 
$20,000 at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

The chapter at Lexington, Ky., is en- 
gaged in compiling a song book contain- 
ing 200 pages of songs with at least 
two songs from every fraternity and 
sorority on the campus, songs of neigh- 
boring schools and institutions, songs of 
Kentucky University and many standard 
songs and ballads. It will soon be pub- 
lished for the use of students, alumni 
and friends. 


National Officers 


The national officers of Sinfonia are: 
Supreme president, Peter W. Dykema, 
Columbia University, New York; su- 
preme vice-president, A. W. Martin, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; su- 
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The Cleveland Orchestra at One of the Children’s Programs in the Five Weeks’ Series of Open-Air Concerts, Recently Concluded at the 


Gerdon Park Shell. 


The Inset Shows Rudolph Ringwall, the Players’ Summer Conductor 
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preme secretary-treasurer, C. E. Lutton, 
Chicago; supreme historian, Rollin 
Pease, Evanston, Ill. There are seven 
province governors: Eastern province 
governor, Norval L. Church, Columbia 
University; east central province gov- 
ernor, C. C. Robinson, University of 
Ohio, Athens, Ohio; north central prov- 
ince governor, Leon L. Iitis, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; west cen- 
tral province governor, J. T. Quarles, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; 
south central province governor, J. M. 
Thuringer, Norman, Okla.; western 
province governor, J. C. Kandal, Den- 
ver; northwestern province governor, 
Herbert Kimbrough, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

The official publication is the quarter- 
ly Sinfonian. Every chapter historian 
serves as associate editor and business 
manager, assisting the supreme his- 
torian in his work. The headquarters 
of Sinfonia are located at Chicago. A 
fraternity key was adopted at the 1924 
convention. It is in the form of the 
official pin, but without jewels, having 
a harp superimposed with the key ex- 
tension at top and bottom. It is worn 
only by alumni members, honorary mem- 
bers, and active members who have been 
active for three or more years. 


Kappa Gamma Psi 


Kappa Gamma Psi, another important 
national musical fraternity for men, 
was founded at the New England Con- 
servatory in 1913, with the following 
charter members: Harold E. Stewart, 
Carl M. Bergman, George W. Shaw, 
William J. Bailey, Colin B. Richmond, 
Arthur Ecklund, F. Oscar Ecklund, 
Archibald G. Swift, Clarence P. Her- 
furth, Dean Edwards Stewart and Fred 
R. Earl. Its specific purposes, in addi- 
tion to the general objects for which 
all fraternities exist, are to aid the 
cause of music and to establish means of 
assisting promising talented students in 
securing musical education. The most 
important benefit so far provided by this 
fraternity is the Paderewski Scholarship 
of Alpha Chapter, founded by Ignace 
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Paderewski, the income of which is 
available for award by the trustees of 
the fund. 

Kappa Gamma Psi has six chapters: 
Alpha, New England Conservatory; 
Gamma, Boston Conservatory, Boston; 
Delta, University of Utah; Epsilon, 
Pennsylvania State College; Zeta, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Eta, University of 
Louisiana. Beta chapter at the Univer- 
sity School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
became inactive during the war through 
depletion of its membership. Accord- 
ing to the national president, Francis 
Findley, of the New England Conserva- 
tory, the fraternity is a live organiza- 
tion made up of the highest type of 
college and conservatory men and its 
growth as a national organization is just 
beginning. 


Distinguished Members 


The last convention was held in June, 
this year, at Hotel Lenox, Boston. Mr. 
Findley was re-elected national presi- 
dent together with the following, named 
for the first time: First vice-president, 
Donald S. Smith; second vice-president, 
Leslie Babbin; secretary, E. Corey Bat- 
son; treasurer, Bowen Murphy. Chap- 
ters are organized only in schools of 
music, conservatories, or departments of 
music in universities and colleges. As 
in Sinfonia, provision is made for na- 
tional honorary members among whom 
are; Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Fritz Kreisler, Philip Hale, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski and Joseph Bonnet. 

The badge of Kappa Gamma Psi is a 
circle placed in a triangle. Twelve 
pearls outline the circle and at each 
corner of the triangle is an amethyst. 
The Greek letters of the fraternity are 
displayed in center of the circle. 

College and university bandsmen have 
a national honorary fraternity called 
Kappa Kappa Psi, founded at Oklahoma 
State College, Stillwater, in 1919. It 
was sponsored through its first years 
by Bohumil Makovsky, director of the 
band and head of the music department 
of the college. Three chapters were 
soon added but two of them became in- 
During this period Scott P. 
Squires was elected grand president and 
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he, with the aid of a few other members, 
kept the organization alive and pulled 
it out of the rather discouraging period. 
The inactive chapters. were not only 
revived but other chapters were added 
without any deviation in requirements 
or ideals. 

The purpose of Kappa Kappa Psi is 
to promote interest in university and 
college bands; to encourage better band 
music together with higher scholarship 
and good fellowship; and to provide 
greater musical expression for under- 
graduates. 


Progressive Branches 


There are now fifteen chapters, all 
active and progressive organizations. 
They are located at Oklahoma State 
College, Stillwater; University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; University of Washington, 
Seattle; Mississippi A. and M. College; 
Penn State College, State College, Pa.; 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Ore- 
gon A. and M. College, Corvallis; 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta; 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins; University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden; University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown. Many other colleges and 
universities have petitioned for chapters. 

The present national officers are: 
Grand chapter president, J. Lee Burke, 
Columbus; first vice-president, D. P. 
Donovan, State College, Pa.; second 
vice-president, H. H. McGregor, Atlanta, 
Ga.; secretary, H. W. Mathews, Golden, 
Colo.; treasurer, Eugene Springer, Nor- 
man, Okla. National headquarters are 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., and the na- 
tional magazine is the Bdton, with 
William J. P. Dietz, Norman, Okla., 
editor. 


Roig Heads Havana Civic School 


HAVANA, July 23.—Gonzalo Roig, con- 
ductor of the Havana Symphony, has 
been named director of the Municipal 
Band and of the Municipal School of 
Music of Havana. N. B 


Cleveland’s Summer Orchestral Concerts 





LEVELAND, July 30.—So success- 

ful has been the first season of free 
open-air concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Rudolph 
Ringwall, that another series will be 
given next year. There is, in addition, 
the prospect, according to Frank S&S. 
Harmon, park director, of a third or- 
chestral shell being built in South Side 
Park to accommodate extended concert 
activities next summer. 

Engagements in the Gordon Park 
shell on the city’s east side closed last 
week. The opening concert of the final 
and fifth week was a request program 
arranged by Mr. Ringwall. 

Wednesday evening was the final “na- 
tionality” night; “nationality” music 
has been a regular feature of Wednes- 
day evening programs. The smaller 
foreign speaking groups of Cleveland, 
Russian, Ukrainian and _ Lithuanian, 
were represented in this concert. George 
A. Green, director of the Cleveland 
Citizens’ Bureau, presided as chairman. 

In the afternoon of the same day was 
held the final children’s concert. Listed 
on these programs, which have also been 
features of the series, were such works 
as the Brahms “Hungarian” Dance, No. 
5, excerpts from the ‘“Caucasian” 
Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Prelude 
to Act III of “Lohengrin,” the first 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, “Salut 
d’Amour,” and the Overture to “Poet 
and Peasant.” Also heard, have been the 
Overture to “William Tell,” “Whisper- 
ing Flowers,” by von Blon, and “The 
Gollywog’s Cakewalk” from Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner.” Victor Herbert has 
been represented by his “Irish Rhap- 
sody,” excerpts from “The Fortune 
Teller,” and his “American Fantasy”; 
Sousa by “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” March and Meacham by his 
“American Patrol.” 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony was 
to be featured on Thursday evening as 
the final bill of the east side series. 

In Edgewater Park on the west side, 
the series closed on Sunday evening, 
July 24. This final program and those 
of the two preceding evenings were 
given in conjunction with the second an 
nual regatta and Cleveland’s birthday 
celebration. HELEN BARHYTE. 


Starlight Park Opera Sings “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci” 


So great was the crowd that desired 
to hear “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” in the Starlight Park open 
air auditorium on the evening of July 
28, that the gates had to be closed at 
nine o’clock. The cast of the Mascagni 
work included Julia Benson as San 
tuzza, Sara Jay as Lola, Paolo Calvini 
as Turridu, Willard Fry as Alfio, and 
Josephine La Puma as Lucia. The cast 
for “Pagliacci” brought forth Ora Hyde 
as Nedda, Salvatore Sciaretti as Canio, 
G. Maero as Tonio, Williard Fry as 
Silvio and P. Calvini as Beppe. Mr. 
Parisi conducted “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
and Mr. Simeoni, “Pagliacci.” The re- 
ception of both works was enthusiastic. 


Arkansas Director to Study Theater and 
Opera in New York 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., July 30.—Mrs. 
Reah Jackson, founder and president of 
the Irion School of Fine Arts at Der- 
mott, which has just closed its tenth 
season, will spend several months in 
New York next season studying the 
theater and opera. Upon her return to 
Arkansas, she will continue her work 
as director of the school. Alice C. Hen- 
niger, director of the Henniger School 
of Music, will leave for Chicago on Aug. 
28 to visit her daughter, Marguerite H. 
Brown. On Sept. 6 she will sail from 
New York for Europe to spend some 
time in study and in touring the conti- 
nent with friends. 
Palm-Trees to Stand as Memorial to 
Miami Singers 


MIAMI, FLA., July 30.—In the interest 
of the driveway across the bay, the 
Miami Symphony Singers, who have 
been active with their open-air concerts 
and their community “sings,” have 
planted palm-trees along the county 
causeway. Each tree has been banded by 
a marker bearing the name of the 
planter to stand as a memorial to the 
members of the club. Carl Winkler is 
the club’s director. A. M. F. 
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Tally-Hoing Glee Club Off to Conquer Europe with Song: 


30 WE PILED INTO A 
Ai big bus—thirty-two of 
Di us—and left Chapel Hill 
% Tuesday morning and 
kept going steadily all 
day, with two drivers, 
until about six o’clock that evening, 
gave a concert, got aboard again and 
arrived in Washington in time to 
get our train to New York. We got 
here Wednesday morning and broad- 
cast a program under the auspices 
of the American Shakespeare Founda- 
tion over WEAF that night. Thursday 
morning we made Movietone recordings 
at the Fox Film Studios and later on 
in the day we were the guests of ‘Roxy’ 
at his theater. Today, Friday, we will 
sponsor a polo game at the Westchester- 
Biltmore Country Club and tonight we 
are to be the guests of the Orienta Beach 
Club at Mamaroneck. Tomorrow morn- 
ing we sail for England on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam!” 

Paul John Weaver, musical director at 
the University of North Carolina, hav- 
ing given this account of a few days in 
the life of his Glee Club, which is sing- 
ing its way to Europe, sat back in his 
seat at the Roxy Theater last Thursday 
morning and contemplated, with the in- 
terest of one who has often been simi- 
larly occupied, the rehearsal which S. L. 
Rothafel was busily supervising. 






Unofficial Ambassadors 


There is more than a modicum of un- 
usualness about the trip of these South- 
ern gleemen. For one thing, they are 
making it under the indirect sponsorship 
of the United States Government and 
will be the guests of American Ambassa- 
dors in the countries they visit abroad. 
Then there is their cooperation with 
the American Shakespeare Foundation, 
which will bring about a concert at 
Stratford-on-Avon, the receipts to be 
added to the fund being raised to build 
a Shakespeare Memorial Theater, replac 
ing the one burned a year ago. The 
North Carolina singers will be heard 
four times in London, including an ap- 
pearance at Westminster Abbey, eight 
times in France and elsewhere. 

Nothing much in the way of mishaps 
occurred on the trip north, Mr. Weaver 
remarked, except that two of the young 
men who had never been in New York 
before disappeared shortly after their 
arrival. He had considered, he said hu- 
morously, conducting a systematic search 
for them in the Times Square subway 
station and in the vicinity thereof, when 
they suddenly reappeared, explaining 
that they had been lost. 


Proud of Programs 


“We are doing a type of program that 
we need not feel ashamed of anywhere. 
Our programs include fifteenth and six- 
teenth century music, madrigals, Bach 
chorales, Liebeslieder of Brahms, modern 
American songs, Finnish, Russian, Brit- 
ish and American folk-songs—these last 
embrace some of the Scotch and English 
survivals—and the Negro songs, which 
are, possibly, the most distinctive thing 
we do,” Mr. Weaver said. 

Mr. Weaver uses the term “Negro 
songs” intentionally, and he includes in 
it various types of these Southern her- 
itages, the most interesting of which, 
along with the Spirituals, are the “work 
songs,” public performances of which, so 
far as he has been able to find, have 
never been given. These are sung by the 
working gangs while they dig ditches, 
make roads or carry on whatever par- 
ticular kind of labor is required of them. 

“T got my first work songs from a 
group of convicts working on a road back 
in the days when North Carolina still 
used chains on its convicts,” he added. 
“They sang this song for four hours 
without changing. Just rhythm and a 
chord. 


The Work Songs 


“The leader improvises both tune and 
verse of the work songs. The songs go 
on endlessly without interruption, the 
crowd coming in every now and then 
with a little refrain. Often something 
that’s going on outside will be brought 
into it. For instance, at one of these af- 
fairs I witnessed, the leader looked up 
during his song and saw his wife com- 
ing down the road with his dinner. The 
next verse was about ‘The Old Woman 
with the Dinner Pail!’ 

“We are attempting to preserve in our 
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Fotugrames 


The University of North Carolina Glee Club, Photographed on the Ship Just Before Sailing for England Last Week 


MUSICIANS REQUEST POLICY OF EXCLUSION 





John Rea Woolley 


Paul John Weaver, Conductor of the North 
Carolina Glee Club 


performances of the Negro music the 
atmosphere of the work songs and the 
spirituality and religious feeling of what 
may often sound humorous to the white 
man. Often the most fervent utterances 
of the Negro are made through what 
appear to other peoples to be ridiculous 
words and an unholy tune. We don’t at- 
tempt to imitate the Negroes in singing 
their music, because I don’t believe white 
men can do it without a certain amount 
of unconscious burlesquing.” 

Mr. Weaver uses his own arrange- 
ments—he corrects himself, not “ar- 
rangements” but simply accurate repro- 
ductions of what he has heard the Ne- 
groes do—in these numbers, retaining 
their harmonic naivete. The Spirituals 
become un-Negro, he observes, when they 
are sung in the concert room in modern- 
ized settings. WILLIAM SPIER. 


Dresden to Give New Weill Opera 


DRESDEN, July 20. — The Dresden 
Opera will give next season the world- 
premiére of a new opera by Kurt Weill. 
This is a work in two acts, with the 
enigmatic title of “Na und?” (“What 
Then?”) 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 


Federation Claims Foreign 
Players Displace 
Americans 


Just where the line is to be drawn 
between an artist and a laborer in an 
artistic field is the point under discussion 
in a protest which was sent to. the 
United States Department of Labor Day 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians on July 31. 

Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
Federation, which numbers some 138,000 
members, is of the opinion that musi- 
cians are “laborers in the field of music,” 
while officials of the Department of 
Labor incline to the belief that musicians 
are “artists.” 

Protecting Workers 


The contract labor laws of this coun- 
try prohibit the importation of workers 
on a promise of employment, and these 
laws were framed with the intention of 
protecting the American worker. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Weber, certain persons 
employing musicians have been resorting 
to the cheaper labor of Europe for mem- 
bers of their jazz bands. Numerous 
players have been imported from abroad, 
and it is claimed these have displaced 
American players in cabarets, night 
clubs, hotels and restaurants. It is fur- 
ther charged that these players have 
been acquired from labor markets in 
Europe in the same manner as workers 
for the steel mills formerly were. Under 
the exemption granted “professional” 
artists, they have been admitted into the 
country without question. 


“Suffer iInjustice’’ 


Mr. Weber is quoted as saying: “We 
are not denying that one may attain 
artistic eminence as a musician, but we 
do hold that mere skill upon a musical 
instrument falls short of being artistry. 
The Contract Labor Law was intended 
to guarantee protection for all workers 
against foreign competition, and I am 
sure Congress did not intend to dis- 
criminate against musicians. We are 
suffering this injustice now, and we have 
reason to believe that thousands of jazz 
band players will be brought into the 
country if the practice is not halted.” 

The 138,000 members of the American 


Federation of Musicians disclaim the 
appellation of “artist” in spite of the 
fact that the Department of Labor holds 
that any musician who earns his liveli- 
hood professionally is a “professional 
artist”; it has avowed itself open to 
argument on the point. The preliminary 
decision of R. C. White, assistant secre- 
tary of labor, was: 

“Upon the basis of long established 
practice and the foundation of authority, 
the department is satisfied that profes- 
sional musicians, as such, are properly 
regarded as professional artists for the 
purpose of the exemption under dis- 
cussion.” 

A case cited in the brief submitted to 
the Department of Labor by the Fed- 
eration is that of a hotel in Washington, 
which imported an _ orchestra from 
France for its night club, thus displacing 
seven native musicians. The foreign 
players were subsequently found to be 
unsatisfactory as a dance orchestra; they 
were transferred to concert work in the 
hotel, and American concert musicians 
were transferred to the cabaret. At the 
end of the winter season, the foreigners 
were retained for concert work and the 
American musicians dismissed. 

It is also said that an exemption was 
denied a man who was a machinist by 
day and a clarinet player by night, but 
that an organ grinder and, presumably, 
his monkey, had been admitted as 
“artists.” 


Paris Evolves Shorthand for 


Dancing 


ARIS, July 18.—Music and 

speech have already been re- 
duced to readable symbols through 
the slow process of evolution, and 
now it appears that the dance is 
to have its special “shorthand.” 
A new system of writing down 
the characteristic movements of 
dances, together with their musi- 
cal cadences, has been devised and 
patented. It is said to be not only 
extremely practical but quite 
simple to acquire and interpret. 
The inventors assert that with the 
aid of the new charts and some 
gramophone records a person who } 
has never seen a dance movement 


will be able to reproduce one. 
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Rumors of a Berlin “Guest” Critic to 
Succeed Mme. Samaroff—Will Dr. 
Adolf Weissmann Join Ranks of 
New York Reviewers?—Old Ques- 
tion of Liszt-Wagner Borrowings 
Given New Turn by Lawrence Gil- 
man—Priority in Use of “Glance” 
Theme Established—Light on Earn- 
ing Capacity of Musicians 

Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

U will remember the gossip I gave 
you last week regarding the retire- 
ment of Olga Samaroff from the place 
she has held for two seasons as music 
critic of the New York Evening Post. 

Since then the report has been con- 

firmed, considerably to the surprise of 

many musicians and some of Mme. 

Samaroff’s critical confréres, who be- 

lieved she was under contract for at 

least one more season. 

Among various rumors as to her suc- 
cessor is one that Dr. Adolf Weissmann, 
of Berlin, perhaps the best known of 
Germany's writers on music, will be 
brought over as “guest” critic for at 
least part of the season. I am told that 
negotiations have been pending, though 
I get different reports as to whether they 
have resulted in an agreement or are 
still in the air. 

If Dr. Weissmann does come to these 
shores, he will be the third distinguished 
“guest” critic from abroad to occupy 
seats of the mighty in New York, and 
the second such importation of the 
Post. The others, H. C. Colles, who 
wrote for the Times, and Ernest New- 
man, who preceded Mme. Samaroff on 
the Post, brought with them their Lon- 
don monocles, so to speak, and viewed 
New York’s music through very British 
lenses. 

Weissmann will be not only the first 
German, but the first writer from the 
Continent to do “guest” duty in Manhat- 
tan; although there was once a time 
when it was said that New York’s criti- 
cism was preponderantly German. That 
was im the days when Krehbiel and 
Finck and Henderson were only fledg- 
lings and when several of the veterans 
of re field were men of German blood 
an ‘ 

Personally, I have never viewed the 
“guest” critic idea as much more than 
a “stunt,” and I do not feel that either 
Colles or Newman left any permanent 
impress on New York’s music. Newman, 
indeed, can be said to have had more 
influence on it by his scholarly writings 
at home, than he had during his brief 
and somewhat flurried engagement on 
the Pest. Moreover, I believe in Ameri- 
ean critics, as I believe in American 
composers, American conductors and 
American artists. 

The real reason, I have no doubt, for 
the engagement of both Colles and New- 
man, was to prevent any immediate loss 
of prestige as the result of the retire- 
ment of men who had been en- 
trenched in public esteem—Richard 
Aldrich on the Times and the late Henry 
T. Finck on the Post. Colles subse- 
quently gave way to Olin Downes and 
Newman to Mme. Samaroff. A gap had 
been bridged in each instance, with 
probably no thought that the “guest” 
would be a permanent acquisition. 

Perhaps the Post feels the need of a 


similar bridge between Mme. Samaroff 
and the critic—let us hope an American 
—who will be to the paper what Finck 
was in the old days, a part and parcel 
of it. Some of the veterans of the now 
almost extinct Old Guard, changed 
places a number of times, going from 
one paper to another, but they remained 
factors in the shaping of New York’s 
music. It seems unlikely that if Dr. 
Weissmann does come to America he 
will remain more than a season or two, 
and one of the reports I have heard is 
that he is coming for only half a season. 

As a scholar and musicographer, the 
author of books on Bizet and Chopin 
and more recently of several volumes 
dealing with modern music; as a former 
college professor, and as a critic for 
various Berlin dailies whose reputation 
has transcended his immediate sphere of 
activity, Dr. Weissmann will doubtless 
be cordially welcome in New York—if, 
and when, he comes. 


* * * 


CORE another for Lawrence Gilman! 
J It is not often that the Sunday edi- 
tions at this time of the year bring forth 
any really erudite or, what is equally to 
the point, interesting information on 
subjects musical. Mr. Gilman hits the 
mat with William Wallace, whose book, 
“Liszt, Wagner and the Princess” he 
had reviewed in a previous issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, also with 
the late James Gibbons Huneker and 
August Goellerich, and what is more, 
he proves his points, with documentary 
evidence. But that is anticipating. 

The main point at issue is where Wag- 
ner got the much-written-of motif of 
“The Glance” in “Tristan.” Mr. Wal- 
lace, with Huneker as his authority, 
again twangs on the string of Wag- 
ner’s “borrowings.” To prove his point, 
he quotes Huneker. Unfortunately, 
Huneker merely quoted Goellerich and 
did not take the trouble to check up on 
his statement. We strongly suspect 
that Huneker was frequently guilty of 
something like this. 

“But though one may cheerfully ad- 
mit,” says Mr. Gilman, “the fact of 
Wagner’s indebtedness to Liszt and to 
Schubert, Weber, Beethoven, Chopin 
and others, it is a different matter to 
charge him with larcenies of which he 
was guiltless.” 

The question at stake is: Did Wagner 
get the Glance theme from Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony? Let Mr. Gilman 
speak for himself: 


“Now, it is quite true that an almost 
exact duplication of this phrase occurs 
in the ‘Faust Symphony’ of Liszt: it is 
the subject for first violins and wood- 
wind that follows the agitated first 
theme of the main portion of the first 
movement (see page 15 of the full score, 
and again on page 76); and the hasty 
listener, remembering that Wagner's 
‘Tristan’ was composed in 1857-’59, and 
Liszt’s ‘Faust Symphony’ in 1853-’57, is 
perhaps to be excused for pointing de- 
risively to what will, no doubt, seem to 
him a clear case of plagiarism on Wag- 
ner’s part. He probably will prove his 
case to his own satisfaction by calling 
our attention to the statement made by 
Wagner in his Autobiography that when 
Liszt visited him at Zurich in the 
autumn of 1856, Wagner ‘enjoyed the 
delight’ of getting to know his pianist- 
friend better ‘as a _ fellow-composer.’ 
‘We went through several new scores 
with great ardor,’ says Wagner, ‘and 
especially his ‘“‘Faust Symphony.”’ 
“But the hasty listener is likely to 
overlook another important fact: name- 
ly, that this theme from Act I of ‘Tris- 
tan,” composed by Wagner in October- 
December, 1857, was anticipated not 
only by Liszt in his ‘Faust Symphony’ 
(1853-"57), but by Wagner himself in his 
own ‘Faust Overture, which, unfortu- 
nately for Wagner’s accusers in this 
instance, was composed in 1840” 


The Glance theme occurs note for 
note, with the identical harmony and in 
the identical key in the “Faust Over- 
ture.” 

Where did Wagner get it? 

“It would indeed be a merry jest,” 
says Mr. Gilman, “if one could demon- 
strate that in this case Liszt was the 
thematic pilferer and not Wagner.” 

And then he proceeds to do exactly 
this thing. The 1840 score, whose 
whereabouts was long in doubt, is now 
known to be in the possession of the 
Wagner family in Bayreuth. 

“By means of the public-spirited co- 
operation of that distinguished patron of 
music, Adolph Lewisohn, who generously 
interested himself in the matter for the 
benefit of the public enlightenment, the 
difficult and responsible task of securing 
a satisfactory photostat reproduction of 
the 1840 manuscript was accomplished, 
and an admirably clear facsimile of the 
original version of the ‘Faust Overture’ 
now lies before the present inquirer. We 
are assured by Siegfried Wagner that 
the MS. is in Richard Wagner's hand- 
writing, and is no part a copy; and that 
it has never been reproduced or de- 
scribed.” 


And there, Gilman tells us, he finds 


the “Glance” theme—“written eight 
years before Liszt, having found it in 


Wagner’s manuscript when he received 
the score at Weimar in 1848, reproduced 
it five years later in his own ‘Faust’ 
Symphony.” 

In other words, Wagner borrowed 
from himself when he penned the theme 
of the Glance. It is quite a feather in 
the cap of the scholarly and gracious 
Gilman to have been the first to give us 
the proof. 

7 * * 


To return to Huneker, one of my imps 
tells me a tale of him which he as- 
sures me has never been in print. 

It appears that shortly after Hune- 
ker’s death, the said imp was at a tea- 
party. Arriving late, he had a plate of 
sandwiches thrust into his hand by his 
hostess and was told to hand them 
around. 

“While discharging this delicate of- 
fice” like Nanki Poo, he handed the 
dish to a peculiarly attractive woman. 

Now, this particular imp never minces 
matters, so he says to her, says he: “I 
like you. When I’ve got rid of this in- 
fernal dish, may I come back and talk 
to you?” 

“Sure,” says she. 

Once back again, the imp takes up 
the thread of conversation: “Now, he 
says, “who are you?” 

“T am Clio Bracken, the sculptor,” 
says the lady, “and I was James G 
Huneker’s first wife.” 

“Just the person I’ve always wanted 
to meet!” says the imp. “Now, if it isn’t 
bad taste to ask a woman questions 


about a former husband who has re- - 


cently died, was he really as clever as 
he gave the impression of being?” 

“Well,” replies the lady, “strictly 
speaking, no, he wasn’t.” 

The charming Clio Bracken now has 
passed into the world of shadows 
whither Huneker preceded her by a few 
years, and not for the world would I 
quote her as saying anything either for 
or against our immortal Jim. 

* * * 


HE discussion now on in the daily 

papers regarding the status of musi- 
cians in the eyes of the immigration 
law, brings to light a nice point of defi- 
nition as to what really is an artist. 

Readers of Robert W. Chambers’ 
early and delightful satire, “Iole,” will 
remember in the preface, a story of a 
man who murdered his female relatives 
by talking them to death on the subject 
of what really is Art, “Qu’est-ce que 
cest que |’Art?” Now, we find that 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
defines an artist as “one who professes 
and practices an art in which imagina- 
tion and taste preside over execution, 
especially a fine art.” 

That lets the cat out of the bag. I 
have often wondered how this musician 
and that came to be referred to as “art- 
ists.” Goodness knows that in a large 
proportion of cases of operatic artists, 
imagination certainly does preside over 
execution. This is obvious in the fact 
of so many of our highest paid operatic 
artists who “imagine” that they have 
good execution, when the only execution 
proper to mention in their connection is 
instant execution by means of the guil- 
lotine or electric chair. 

Whoever it is that now compiles Mr. 
Webster’s dictionary must have the 
same opinion of words as Humpty- 
Dumpty in “Alice.” You remember, he 
says, “When I use a word, it means 
what I want it to mean!” I, personally, 
should define the word artist in quite a 
different manner. 

But that, as Mr. Kipling says, “is 
another story.” 

* * * 


AT flying observer, Herbert M. 
Johnson, manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, writes that in 
his trek through Continental opera 
houses in search of new ideas for the 
new Chicago structure, he is constantly 
meeting a similar party from the Metro- 
politan, one of the important members 
of which is Robert E. Hall, a specialist 
in theaters, who has the Eastman Thea- 
ter in Rochester to his credit, as well 
as other theaters here and abroad. 

Apparently society is not agreed, as 
yet, as to where the new Metropolitan 
is to be put, and of course the question 
of acoustics comes up again. One au- 
thority said recently that while Gar- 
nier, who designed the Paris Opéra, be- 
lieved acoustics a matter of hit and 
miss, this is now known to be untrue, 
the question being entirely up to the 
architect. 

I have heard this said more than once, 
and it has been asserted that this vex- 
ing problem of those who are erecting 
buildings for public uses has been 
eliminated by science. Nevertheless, as 
a layman, I may be pardoned for being 


skeptical. I know of a fashionable and 
expensive church erected in Park Ave- 
nue less than a decade ago, in which 
every precaution was taken to make the 
acoustics perfect even to lining the walls 
with acoustic tiles. And yet, singers 
who have been members of the choir of 
this church tell me that it is exceedingly 
difficult to sing in. I am also told that 
numerous changes have been made for 
the benefit of the congregation. ; 

There is also a very beautiful Fifth 
Avenue church which has the same diffi- 
culty. It is splendid to look at in every 
detail, but unless you are sitting in just 
the right place you might as well be out- 
side the door. 

~ a » 

HE earning capacity of musicians is 

a subject that continues to engage 
the attention of Herbert E. Benjamin, 
some of whose friendly remarks I re- 
cently ventured to quote to you. The 
Tuners’ Journal for July contains an- 
other instalment of Mr. Benjamin’s se- 
ries “The Fool Musicians (7)”; and 
this article I find, closely links up with 
statements you recently extracted from 
Edward Canavan, chairman of the local 
branch of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

Messrs. Canavan and Benjamin are 
in agreement, I am pleased to see, on 
the subject of musicians as wage earn- 
ers of no mean capacity. Mr. Benjamin, 
however, does not confine his observa- 
tions to what musicians can earn in the 
practice of their profession. He cites, 
for example, the case of the Hofmann 
shock absorber, which he had been dis- 
cussing with an automobile dealer. 

Quite obviously Mr. Benjamin’s 
tongue was in his cheek when he asked 
the automobile authority, “Is this Hof- 
mann a machinist?” 

“Certainly he’s a machinist,” was the 
scoffing reply, “and a mighty scientific 
one, too. It takes brains to study out a 
thing like that.” 

Mr. Benjamin was merciless. “You 
dont’ suppose a musician could do such 
a piece of work, by any chance?” he 
pursued. 

The answer to that 
“Don’t make me laugh.” 

The laugh, as a matter of fact, was 
about due, and the automobile dealer 
paid it at Mr. Benjamin’s demand—if 
out of the other corner of his mouth— 
when Mr. Benjamin said: 


question was 


“Everyone knows that the automo- 
bile industry is second to none. It is 
to be supposed that a business of such 
vast proportions and varied opportunity 


should have attracted the very cream of 
the business and scientific world. There 
Should be no argument on that topi 


But, with all due respect to the menta 
caliber of the great army of mechanical 
chemical and electrical engineers em- 


ployed by the automobile industry, I am 
obliged to inform you that there was 
no mind among them great enough 


conceive and perfect the air shock ab- 
sorber. It took the mentality of 
master musician to accomplish that task 
Hofmann, the inventor, is none other 
than Josef Hofmann, the world-famous 
concert pianist.” 

Duly impressed, the motor dealer 


presently remarked, “Well, that shock 
absorber will probably put Hofmann on 
easy street.” 

Mr. Benjamin admitted the truth of 
this contention. Then he added: 

“I know, however, that if Mr. Hof- 
mann needed money real badly, and 
should instruct his concert manager to 
get him all the engagements possible 
for the coming season, he would have no 
trouble at all in securing contracts for 
$150,000. How much business would you 
have to do to earn a net dividend of 
$150,000?" 

To this, the motorist had little to say, 
except—“Music really must have very 
attractive business possibilities. ; 

Mr. Benjamin, being thorough, did 
not stop here. He asked the other fel- 
low how many salesmen in his employ 
drew salaries of $5000 a year, and was 
told “Only a couple.” 

Turning from this statement to fig- 
ures given you by Mr. Canavan, I am 
confronted with the fact that members 
of orchestras in New York are handed, 
week by week, pay envelopes having 
from $85 to $140 inside. All this is not 
only vastly encouraging, but immensely 
interesting as indicative of the musi- 
cian’s increased prestige in the world 
at large. 


. * + 


| be passing, I might remind you that 
many musicians are gifted along 
other lines than music, and that not a 
few have shown decided talent for me- 
chanics. I knew a boy pianist who went 
from America to London to study in the 
Royal College. One day when he should 
have been taking a lesson, his teacher 
waited in vain. Another member of the 
staff, leaving the building just then, 
noticed a motor bus stalled in the middle 
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of the street and saw two feet pro- 
truding from between the wheels. Mildly 
interested, he paused to watch develop- 
ments, and received an aesthetic shock 
when the feet presently wriggled out, 
bringing in their wake the remainder of 
the missing student’s body. 

The next chapter in this little incident 
was opemed by the mended bus rolling 
em its way. It was, you see, not the 
vehicle’s official doctor who had per- 
formed the necessary operation, but a 
piano student, and a mere stripling at 
that, who (luckily for the passengers) 
happened along at what we used to call 
the psychological moment. I am not in 
a position to state whether the teacher 
ever knew what delayed his pupil, who, 
incidentally was accounted one of the 
most brilliant ever admitted into the 
College, but it is safe to assume that, at 
least, the young musical mechanic had 
had his fun. is 4 


R. BENJAMIN, by the way, did not 

mention (as he might have done) 
another non-musical scheme of Josef 
Hofmann’s. I refer to his outline of a 
revolving house, which is the subject of 
a Hofmann interview written by Albert 
Asbury and appearing in the Paris Edi- 
tiom of the New York Herald. Mr. As- 
bury reports that Swiss architects who 
“recently announced they had quite lit- 
erally revolutionized architecture by 
setting a house on a turntable to follow 
the sun were anticipated six years ago” 
by Hofmann. The pianist is then quoted 
as saying: 


“It was as a matter of economy for 
myself that I thought of a revolving 
house You see, down in Aiken, South 
Carolina, I have to keep up a _ house 
ef thirty-four rooms. Practically, it 
amounts to two houses under one roof, 
because in winter we want to live in the 
summy end of the house and in the 


sprime. when it begins to get warm, we 
move to the shady end. So we have 


everything in duplicate—two kitchens, 
two living rooms, two sets of bedrooms. 
It is very awkward and expensive. | 
thought: How convenient it would be to 
have a house with half the number ot 
rooms, mounted on an electrically-driven 


turntable. The living rooms could be 
turmed toward the sun in winter and 
away from its glare in summer. 

“The turntable, as I planned it for my 
house, would be of steel, 100 feet across, 
with reinforcing ribs resting on wheels 
and rails Above, it would be covered 
with earth for grass and flowers. If one 
wished, the turntable could be geared to 
a eleock so that it would turn with the 
sun.” 


Nor was this all that Hofmann said. 
With what is described as a speculative 
twinkle in his eye, he added: 


“Suppose an unwelcome guest were seen 
approaching. It would be possible to 


have the house revolving like a merry- 
go-round! And think what fun you 
eould have with an overnight guest. Let 


him go to sleep in a room with a moun- 

tain view and wake in the morning to 

look out on a sparkling lake.”’ 

The idea, I believe, might be applied 
to more buildings than dwellings. We 
have all heard of the revolving stage in 
theaters, but our uses of it have been 
limited. Think of the convenience, if 
we happened to become bored in the first 
aet of “Bohéme,” of simply pressing a 
button and immediately spinning the 
whole scene on to the more enlivening 
action of the second act. Critics, I feel 
sure, would indorse the principle. They 
might even like to see it applied to con- 
certs, with different artists stationed in 
separate sections of the apparatus. 

* 7 ” 


N a somewhat fragmentary article in 
Liberty, Serene Grey brings to light 
an interesting detail in the life of the 
great Eleanora Duse, which is probably 
unknown to most of her admirers as 
well as to most musicians, namely, that 
Duse and the late Arrigo Boito were 
levers at one time. It must have been 
im the long ago, because the tragedienne 
has just spoken of things which hap- 
pemed when she was seventeen. “And 
then,” she said, “after many disap- 
pointments, Boito came into my life.” 
The writer then interjects: “The 
world has forgotten this Roman com- 
poser.” Has the public forgotten Boito? 
What about an opera called “Mefisto- 
fele"? And another work, of which 
more later, that created something of a 
stir a year or so ago at La Scala? And 
above all, why Roman? Boito was born 
in Padua and is far more nearly identi- 
fied with Milan. But, to resume— 
“We might have been happy but for 
“Nerone.’” ” 


eyes, “the opera he was composing when 
I first met him that night in the shadows 
of a cafe.” 

Boito was not making much money, 
according to the story, so La Duse went 
to Russia, “and came back with mil- 
lions.” With this they were to have 
the rose-covered cottage she yearned for 
and live in bliss. “Boito was not so en- 
thusiastic. He said stubbornly, ‘Nerone’ 
is not yet complete. . I left Boito 
and ‘Nerone’ and went to Venice. Left 
him after twenty years in which he 
never finished ‘Nerone,’ never gave me 
my cottage with roses rambling over 
the doorway!” 

And the tragedy of it all is that Boito 
never did finish “Nerone.” When it was 
finally given in Milan in 1924, the final 
act was the work of another hand. And 
still worse, for all the pother raised 
about it, “Nerone” achieved no more 
than a succés d’estime. 

* * * 

OME people seem to have the attrac- 

tion for tragedy that a magnet does 
for a needle. They draw it to them 
wherever they go and whatever they do. 
Poor Boito! Poor Duse! And (with 
an eye on some of the critical reviews) 
poor—or worse—“‘Nerone!”, murmurs 
your 


[—— 





CADMAN PRESENTED 
IN LONG BEACH LIST 


California Programs Bring 
Music of Widely Differ- 
ing Order 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 

LONG BEACH, CAL., JuLY 30.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman appeared at a pro- 
gram of his compositions on July 12, be- 
ing presented by William Conrad Mills, 
director of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church Choir. “The Morning of the 
Year” was given by “The Serenaders,” 
a mixed chorus; soloists were Louise 
Kohler, Mrs. W. C. Mills and Ivan Ed- 


wards. Otto T. Hirshler was at the or- 
gan. The pianist was Helen Davenport. 

The Gwent Male Chorus, led by Myr- 
anna Richards Cox, gave a concert on 
July 8, with Luika Pohina. Hawaiian 
soprano, Gomar Powell and Myranna R. 
Cox, as soloists. The chorus of thirty- 
five is well balanced, and its work is 
artistic. 

Arthur R. Croley, organ instructor in 
Oberlin Conservatory, gave a recital at 
the Pacific Coast Club on July 19, as- 
sisted by Charles Way, baritone pupil of 
L. D. Frey. 

The Summer School Playground Or- 
chestra, George C. Moore, leader, was 
heard in concert in the First Christian 
Church, July 10. 

Errol Olsen, contralto, and James J. 
McGarrigle, baritone, pupils of Joseph 
Ballantyne, appeared at the Breakers 
Hotel, July 10. On July 8, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne presented James J. Buntin, tenor, 
and Dorothy D. Dueber, in a program of 
merit in the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 


Alsen Will Sing 


Under the management of Katheryn 
Coffield. director of the Seven Arts So- 
ciety, the Lyman Singers, (California 
Male Quartet) gave a concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium on July 19. This 
was the first of a series of summer con- 
certs Mrs. Coffield is presenting. The 
second will be given on Aug. 16, when 
Elsa Alsen will be the artist. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club, Mrs. 
Wilbur Kimball, president, sponsored an 
excursion to the Hollywood Bowl con- 
cert on July 22. The program was ex- 
plained before the concert by Ethel Wil- 
lard Putnam, of the educational depart- 
ment of Humphreys Music Company. 

Teachers presenting pupils during 
July were Pauline Venable Turrill, Rus- 
sell Turrill, Ethel Willard Putnam, 
piano; Mrs. Ahavny Torosian, violin; 
Rolla Alford, L. D. Frey, Joseph Bal- 
lantyne, voice. 








Wellesz Composes Comic Opera 


BERLIN, July 17.—Egon Wellesz has 
completed a comic opera in one act. It 
is entitled, “Jest, Ruse and Revenge”, 
and is based on the work of the same 


said Eleanora of the tragicname by Goethe. 


‘“Radamisto’’ Is Gottingen Feature 


L 





OTTINGEN, July 17.—The woes of 

ancient times have again been revivi- 
fied in the set arias and “dry” recitative 
of the Eighteenth Century, and another 
Handel score for the stage has been 
tricked out and given at least a reason- 
ably brief lease on life! The feature of 
this year’s Handel Opera Festival, held 
here from June 22 to 28, was a new ver- 
sion of “Radamisto,” prepared by Dr. 
Josef Wenz. 

The work had been given its first per- 
formance in London in April, 1720, and 
is said to have created a furore. It is 
very doubtful whether the “new” ver- 
sion will create any such commotion for 
very long, at least. True, it contains the 
air “Ombra cara,” which Handel himself 
is said to have considered his best inspi- 
ration. But the difficulty of bringing to 


life plausibly such stiff dramatic crea- 
tions of another day is great. 


A Melodramatic Story 


The central characters of the drama 
are Prince Radamisto and his bride Ze- 
nobia, whom the new version changes 
from some vague Thracian nationality 
to Oriental citizenship. The villain of the 
drama is King Tiridates, brother-in-law 
of the hero. Other figures are his fa- 
ther, King Farasmane; and his sister, 
Polissena, and a no le, Tigrane. 

Zenobia, pursued by Tiridates, throws 
herself into a stream. Hostile soldiers 
draw her from the water, and she swears 
the Furies to avenge her wrongs. How- 
ever, the evildoer is himself brought low, 
and the heroine restored to her lover’s 
arms. 

Production Well Staged 


Despite the many liberties which the 
adapter has taken with story and text— 
in many cases quite altering the senti- 
ments of the characters—the beauty of 
the music and the skill of the artists 
made for considerable effect. It cannot 
be said, however, that this Géttingen pro- 
duction had the merits of “Rodelinda” 
and “Julius Cesar,” in previous years. 

The réle of Tiridates was assumed by 
Bruno Bergmann at the last moment, 
when another singer was indisposed, and 
he made quite a success of it. Zenobia 
was sung with ample voice and dramatic 
effect by Maria Schulz-Dornburg. A fine 
mastery of the Handelian line was shown 
by Maria Pos-Carloforti. Georg Walter 
was an excellent Radamisto, and Franz 
Notholt a good Tigrane. 

The stage direction, as in other years, 
was in the hands of Dr. Niedecken-Geb- 
hard. The augmented Academic Orches- 
tra played well under Rudolf Schulz- 


Dornburg. Heinrich Heckroth was the 
scenic designer. 

The other production of the Festival 
was “Ezio,” first revived last year. The 
performance of the latter work remained 
more completely satisfying than was the 
novelty. 


Gatti-Casazza Holds 
Auditions in Milan 


MILAN, July 15.—During his recent 
visit here, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held two auditions in the Ly- 
ric Theater, assisted by Tullio Serafin 
and Giuseppe Bamboschek. Some forty 
singers of both sexes were heard on 
these occasions. As the roster of the 
Metropolitan is completely filled for the 
coming season, no engagements were 
made with any of the candidates, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza wishing merely to ascer- 
—_ the present state of the vocal mar- 
cet. 

No extraordinary talents were dis- 
closed at the two sessions, which em- 
phasized the scarcity of fine voices in 
the current supply of operatic aspirants. 
Nevertheless, the vigilance of the direc- 
tor and his conductors did not overlook 
those singers who showed promise and 
the aptitude for future utilization. 
Moreover, it seems not improbable that 
certain artists were noted for observa- 
tion. 

Among the aspirants were many 
young Italians, a few French and sev- 
eral Americans. Auditions will be re- 
sumed on July 25. 


Ovation for Gigli 


On the evening of July 15, the Teatro 
dal Verme was crowded for the remark- 
able performance of Beniamino Gigli in 
“Tosca.” The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence mounted steadily, reaching a peak 
at the third act aria, which the tenor 
repeated with differences in phrasing 
and originality of style. The burning in- 
terest of the assemblage seemed con- 
centrated upon Gigli, and comparatively 
little attention was paid to Signora De 
Zorzi-Palmisteri, the soprano; Leone 
Paci, the baritone, and Fortunato Russo, 
the conductor, who were, it must be 
said, somewhat mediocre. 

After the final curtain, Gigli, recalled 
by acclamations, consented to sing again 
for his admirers, giving the romanza 
from “L’Africana” and the popular 
song, “O Sole Mio.” 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 











MILWAUKEE ENJOYS CONTESTS IN PARKS 





Different Judges Officiate 
Weekly in Settling Vocal 
Ratings 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, July 30.—One of the 
most unique musical contests in the 
country is now in progress between the 
various parks of the city, with Wash- 
ington Park leading on a score of 82.5 
per cent. Lake Park ranks second with 
a standing of 76.5 per cent. Mitchell 
rates third with 71 per cent, and Kosci- 
usko Park in the Polish district of the 
city comes fourth with 60 per cent. 

The Milwaukee Journal, which is pro- 
moting the park “sings” and will award 
a winning plaque at the end of the 
season, is also including a weather tabu- 
lation in the weekly score, so that con- 
testants can immediately see what han- 
dicaps they have labored under as 
compared with other parks in the city. 

To make the contest still more in- 
teresting, the park “sings” of each week 
are rated by a different set of judges— 
two members of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation being selected each week to at- 
tend all park “sings” and make the 
ratings for that week. Each week a new 
set of judges is appointed. The stand- 
ings are published for the week, and 
also for the entire season, the weekly 
standings being averaged. 

Children Enthusiastic 


At every appearance of the song 
leader, Frederick Carberry, a shout of 
approval goes up from the juvenile sec- 
tion of the audience. A new set of songs 


is published every week, and all parks 
work on that set. The course in singing 
is closely knit together and carries logi- 
cal cohesion, as each week’s list of songs 
is made up of some old songs for review, 
and some new songs to learn. 

Thousands of people come to the 
parks for the love of singing, as a large 
portion of the audience leaves imme- 
diately after the song period is com- 
pleted, although the last half of the 
band program is still to be performed. 

Among the judges who have listened 
to the singing are leading musicians, in- 
cluding W. J. L. Meyer, organist and 
choir director; Florence A. Flanagan, 
supervisor of music appreciation in the 
public schools; Rudolph Kopp, formerly 
director of the Wisconsin Theater Or- 
chestra; Agnes Schwarzrock, vocal 
teacher; and Fleetwood Diefenthaeler, 
pianist. 


Ripon Opens Enrollment Campaign 


MILWAUKEE, July 30—A campaign 
to double enrollment in the Ripon Col- 
lege school of music was begun with the 
appointment of Reinhold Gehner, of 
Shawano, as field secretary for that de- 
partment. Mr. Gehner will tour Wis- 
consin, covering nearly all the counties 
of the State. By having larger numbers 
in the music school, the trustees believe 
they will be warranted in adding courses 
which would be impracticable under the 
present enrollment. These new courses 
will include organ, piano, brass and 
wind instruments and choral singing. 
More will be added as the growth the 
school warrants. Cc. oO. S. 





Alu the material in Musica America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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America Will Play Host to Alexander Tansman 
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Polish Composer- Pianist In- 
vited to United States by 
Koussevitzky for Boston 
Symphony Appearances as 
Conductor and _ Soloist— 
Other Engagements Ar- 
ranged—Many Premieéres to 
Be Heard—Completes Lyric 
Opera 


NVITED by Serge Koussevitzky for a 

series of appearances with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in the Massachusetts city 
and its vicinity, and also in New York, 
thirty-year-old Alexander Tansman, 
Polish composer and pianist, will come 
to the United States on his first visit 
in the season of 1927-28. His Second 
Concerto for piano and orchestra just 
completed, will be given its premiér au- 
dition in the course of the tour, with 
the composer as soloist. 

Arrangements have been made for re- 


cital appearances with Pro Musica chap- 
ters throughout the country. In addi- 
tion, negotiations are under way for 
several other orchestral appearances. 

Tansman has recently completed a 
lyric drama, “La Nuit Kurde.” Berthold 
Neuer, vice-president of the Knabe 
Piano Company, who paid a visit to 
Tansman during his recent trip abroad, 
says this will probably be given its ini- 
tial performance in Germany. 


Modest Temperament 


When Mr. Neuer called on Tansman 
in the gardens of a Parisian hospital, 
the composer, convalescing from an at- 
tack of appendicitis, expressed, in an as- 
tonishingly modest manner, high hopes 
in his newest ‘work. 

“Tansman is an exceedingly unpreten- 
tious man,” says Mr. Neuer, “and yet 
he struck me as a very capable musi- 
cian.” Mr. Neuer described him as a 
“modernistic composer who avoids too 
much dissonance.” 

Many of Tansman’s works will be 
given first American hearings during 
his appearances in the United States. 
These are the “Ouverture Symphon- 
ique,” “Scherzo Symphonique,” the First 
and Second concertos for piano and or- 
chestra, “Sonata Quasi una Fantasia” 
for violin and piano, Sonatine for flute 
and piano or violin and piano, Suite for 
violin and piano, quintet version of 
“Danse de la Sorciére” for wind instru- 
ments and piano, eight “Mélodies Japo- 
naises” for voice and small orchestra. 
eight “Mélodies Populaires” for voice 
and piano, “Deux Chansons” for voice 
and piano and “Trois Votifs” also for 
voice and piano. The Second String 
Quartet and “Piéces sur des Mélodies 
populaires polonaises” will also have 
American premiéres. 


Will Also Conduct 


Among his other works, Tansman will 
conduct orchestral performances of his 
Symphony in A Minor, “Danse de la 
Sorcere,” and Sinfonietta for small or- 
chestra. He will be piano soloist in 
performances of his chamber music 
works, among the others being his Son- 
ate for violin and piano and his Sin- 
fonietta for four hands or sixteen in- 
struments. 

Among the piano works in Tans- 
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ALEXANDER TANSMAN 


man’s répertoire for the 1927-28 sea- 
son are Sonata “Rustica,” Sonatine. 
“Cinq Impromptu,” Préludes, “Tran- 
scription de l’Ouverture Symphonique,” 
“Adagio de la Symphonie,” “Andante de 
la Symphonie,” “Scherzo de la Sym- 
phonie,” Ballade, “Trois Bagatelles,’ 
seven Nocturnes, four “Danses Minia- 
tures.” 

American audiences have _ already 
heard “Danse de la Sorciére” played by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and the Boston Sym- 
phony under Koussevitzky. Tansman’s 
Symphony in A Minor was given its 
initial presentation last season in Bos- 
ton. 

The Second Quartet has been played 
by the League of Composers and the 
Lenox String Quartet. Bronislaw Hu- 
berman has played his Second Violin 
Sonata here. 

During last season, Tansman’s Ballet 
“The Tragedy of the ’Cello,” was pro- 
duced several times. In Chicago it was 
performed by Adolph Bolm’s. Allied 
Arts, and in New York by the League 
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of Composers, conducted by Tullio Sera- 
fin of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Began in Paris 


Paris was the starting place of Mr. 
Tansman’s renown. Coming from Po- 
land, totally unknown to western Eu- 
rope, he settled in the French capital in 
1920. His compositions gradually awoke 
interest in the Parisian music world. 
They were played to small audiences, in 
modernistic concerts, and gradually ap- 
peared on programs of prominent sym- 
phonic associations. 

Born in Lodz, Poland, on June 12, 
1897, Tansman began studying the pi- 
ano at five. Subsequent teachers were 
Gawronski, Podkaminer, Vas and Luts- 
chag. After completing studies in his 
native Lodz, he continued his schooling 
under the Faculty of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, the same _ time 
studying harmony, counterpoint and 
composition. His first composition was 
played in 1916. Three years later he 
won both the first and second prizes in 
composition, the Grande Prix de Po- 
logne. The following year he went to 
Paris to live. He is at present vacation- 
ing in Mount Blanc. 

WILLIAM KNappP. 


Hartford Concert Benefits Red Cross 
Fund 

HARTFORD, CONN., July 30.—A concert 
in aid of the Red Cross fund for Missis- 
sippi flood sufferers was given in the 
Swedish Lutheran Church recently. A 
children’s choir of thirty-eight sung un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Alfrido Hoag- 
lund, the church organist. W. E. C. 


RATON, N. M.—‘“Sunset on Raton 
Pass,” by Remi Gassman, as danced by 
Margarite Schneider, was given its 
premiére on July 24. L. B. P. 


All the material in MvustcaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 





McCormack Will Sponsor 
Symphony in Dublin 


OHN McCORMACK has an- 

nounced a_ project for the 
foundation of a symphony orches- 
tra in Dublin, according to ad- 
vices from Europe. In financial 
backing of the organization, the 
Irish Government and a committee 
of Irish-Americans are to co-op- 
erate, the report states. 


PORTLAND TO HAVE > 
NEW RECITAL SERIES 


Fall Course Will Be Opened 
With Piano Program by 
Brailowsky 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—Chloe Nero 
will conduct a new and short concert 
course under the name of the Nero Mu- 
sical Bureau. Several concerts will be 
given in the fall, beginning with a piano 
recital by Alexander Brailowsky. Mrs. 
Nero was formerly publicity manager 
for the Elwyn Concert Bureau, and field 
representative of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

Edouard Hurlimann, a resident of 
Portland during the past year, will be 
concertmaster of the Portland Symphony 
in the coming season, replacing Alfred 
Keller, who has gone to New York. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, vocal teacher, and 
Andrew Kostelanetz, accompanist and 
coach, were guests at a reception in the 
Benson Hotel on July 26. Mr. Samoiloff, 
accompanied by Mr. Kostelanetz, sang. 
These instructors are holding classes un- 
der the management of Ruth Creed. 
Scholarships were awarded to Margaret 
Masonek, soprano, and Bertha Mae 
Schwan, contralto. 

Pupils have been recently presented 
by David Campbell, Minna Pelz, Frida 
Stjerna, Marjorie Trotter, Flora Gray 
and Maxine Telford. 














Orchestras Compete at Rockville 

ROCKVILLE, CONN., July 30.—At the 
State orchestra contest held at Sandy 
Beach, Crystal Lake, the Thompsonville 
Orchestra won first prize, a silver cup. 
The local orchestra won the second cup, 
and the third trophy was awarded to the 
Hartford team. W. E. C. 
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Cincinnati Opera Increases Prestige 





“Barber of Seville” and 
“Lohengrin” Demonstrate 
Zoo Company’s Capability 
Afresh—Further Enterprise 
Seen in Announcement of 
“Walktre” 


pee geen July 30.—As the Zoo 
Opera Company’s season progresses, 
it becomes increasingly evident that here 
is the best all-around organization ever 


assembled locally to give music dramas. 
Not only has the répertoire been exceed- 


ingly attractive, but performances have 
been of outstanding merit. There has 
been a wonderful co-ordination of effort, 
thanks to the tireless energy of Isaac 
Van Grove, conductor, whose youth and 
enthusiasm wake an eager response 
from the artists. And the latter, in 
turn, communicate their spirit to the 
audiences. 

“The Barber of Seville” and “Lohen- 
grin” were the alternating bills this 
week, and further enterprise is seen in 
the announcement for next week of “Die 
Walkiire,” the most ambitious under- 
taking of the Zoo forces to date. This 
work will be given in alternation with 
Halévy’s “The Jewess.” 


New Conductor 


It is something of a test of endurance 
for a director to stand up under the 
strain of a rigorous nine weeks’ season, 
and so Mr. Van Grove took a little rest 
during the period which ends today, 
turning over his baton for performances 
of “The Barber” to Fausto Cleva, a 
young and competent chorusmaster who 
has been associated with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York. Mr. 
Cleva conducted with justified assur- 
ance, so amalgamating his forces that 
the result was a thoroughly enjoyable, 
spontaneous performance. 

The Figaro was Joseph Royer, who 
gave a spirited portrayal of the rédle. 
Stella Norelli was charming as Rosina, 
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and for her interpolated song in the 
Lesson Scene gave an arrangement of 
Strauss waltz music by Estelle Liebling. 
Julian Oliver was justly well received 
for his singing in the part of Almaviva. 
Important for the briskness and special 
emphasis of their comedy work were 
Italo Picchi as Basilio and Natale Cervi 
as Bartolo. In the réle of Fiorello, Al- 
bert Mahler manifested the versatility 
of his gifts and sang splendidly. Con- 
stance Eberhart was congenially cast as 
Bertha; and Max Toft made the most 
of his opportunities as the Officer. 


“Lohengrin” Is Popular 


In “Lohengrin,” (a favorite opera in 
Cincinnati) Forrest Lamont’s rich voice 
was perfectly attuned to the title rdle. 
His “Mein Lieber Schwan” song in the 
first act was a vocal gem. Alma Peter- 
son was a singularly impressive Elsa. 
She concluded her Zoo engagement with 
this réle. Marta Wittkowska won high 
favor with her intense acting as Ortrud 
and with the opulence of her voice. 

Two singers were cast as Telramund, 
Fred Patton and Robert Ringling, the 
latter appearing as guest on Tuesday. 
Both artists were very successful, each 
showing great originality and _ indivi- 
duality in his interpretation of the char- 
acter. Louis John Johnen, Cincinnati 
singer, was admirable as the Herald. 
The four pages were Idella Banker, Vio- 
let Summer, Tecla Richert and Helen 
Nugent, young artists for whom success- 
ful careers are predicted. 

The Saturday night ballet, under the 
direction of Paul Bachelor; and the 
daily afternoon symphony concerts 
under William J. Kopp are delightful 
features of the Zoo program. 

GRACE D. GOLDENBURG. 


Hollywood Bowl Greets 


Shavitch and Pierre Monteux 








[Continued from page 1] 





The colorful Italian work proved a 
highly effective choice for the sylvan set- 
ting of the Bowl. A slight departure 
was made from the original idea, in that 
the nightingale’s song in the last part 
was not played on a phonograph but was 
whistled by Jean Smalley. The benefits 
of the change, however, were more or 
less doubtful. 


Frederiksen Work Given 


The popular program on Saturday 
night, bringing the final appearance of 
Mr. Shavitch, included ten numbers, with 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” Waltz and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” vying for honors on the 
popular side. Frederiksen’s ‘“Norroena” 
Suite, played last winter by Tandler’s 
Little Symphony, had its first hearing in 
the Bowl on this occasion and again 
made a favorable impression. The com- 
poser is a member of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The program also included 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circumstance,” 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” “Fétes”. by De- 
bussy, Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and numbers by Fabini, Thomas and 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. The large audience 
gave Mr. Shavitch generous applause. 


Monteux Leads Novelties 


Mr. Monteux presented his credentials 
as a “musical ambassador from France” 
in his first concert on Tuesday evening, 
July 26. Remembered from his appear- 
ances here more than a decade ago with 
the Diaghileff Ballet, the noted leader 
was accorded a cordial reception. 

Without ostentatious efforts, he im- 
pressed the power of his personality 
upon the players from the beginning. 
They played with a buoyancy and 
scintillating brilliancy which the band 
has seldom achieved. His delineation of 
Ravel’s “La Valse” was a veritable sea 
of shimmering tone. The audience was 
quick to perceive his unusual gifts and 
rewarded him with thunderous applause. 

Another number that invoked the best 
playing of the orchestra was “Gothic 
Chaconne” by Cornelius Dopper, a Dutch 
composer. Occasionally overdrawn, the 
work was nevertheless replete with 
many lovely episodes and merited the 
appreciative hearing which it received, 
its first in the West. Four Norwegian 
Dances by Grieg were also on the pro- 
gram and were played with a finish and 
deftness of style that made them a joy 
to hear. 

The three remaining programs of the 
French conductor were to include the 
first hearing here of a Chausson sym- 
phony; the appearance of Dan Gridley, 
tenor, winner in the auditions, and the 
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Isaac Van Grove, Conductor of the Cin- 


cinnati Opera 


presentation of a group of four more 
or less familiar numbers on Saturday 
night. HaL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Students Par- 
ticipate in Zoo Opera 
CINCINNATI, July 30.—Ever since 
summer grand opera was opened at the 


Zoo seven years ago, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory students have constituted a 


large percentage of the choruses; and 
from this beginning, numbers of them 
have advanced to secondary roles. Ap- 
pearing this season in such parts as 
Micaela, Siebel, Mercedes and the Herald 
are Lydia Dozier, Verna Carega, Tecla 
Richert, Idella Banker, Mary Alice 
Cheney. Violet Summer. Helen Nugent 
and Louis John Johnen. 


New Cincinnati Quartet Appears 
CINCINNATI, July 30.—A vocal quar- 
tet that is emerging from the amateur 





into the professional state has been or- 
— b Mrs. o Hahn of the 
ll of Music. e singers are 
Sasa Richter, soprano; Mildred Land- 
wehr, contralto; Franz Trefzger, tenor, 
and Eugene Eckeler, bass. hese sing- 
ers appeared with success before the 
Cincinnati Rotary Club this week, and 
have received invitations from other 
organizations. The members are from 
the opera classes of Italo Picchi, of the 
College of Music. G. D. G. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Audience Hears 
Program of Indian Music 


CINCINNATI, July 30.—Mrs. T. R. 
McSpadden, who is studying voice re- 
pertoire with Corinne Moore Lawson, 
teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
gave an evening of Indian music at the 
Conservatory Concert Hall on July 27. 
The three groups on the program 
“Indian Childhood,” “Tribal Songs,” 
and “Indian Love Songs” included com- 
positions of Cadman, Lieurance, and 
Logan. Mrs. McSpadden, a resident of 
Nowata, Okla., who specializes in In- 
dian music, wore an original Chippewa 
costume lent to her by Mrs. E. B. Law- 
son, chairman of the department of 
music of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Ernest Daulton was 
the accompanist. 





Kansas City School Engages Ballet 
Director 


KANSAS City, KAN., July 30.—Sylvia 
Tell is the new director of the school of 
ballet at Horner Institute, Kansas City 
Conservatory, and will take charge of 
her work here in the fall. The school 
will be patterned after European models, 
she says. “Jazz has no place in my 
plan,” is her statement. Miss Tell was 
premiére danseuse of the Chicago Grand 
Opera for eight years. ey des 

Australian Singer Gives Recital at 

Rockport 


Rockport, Mass., July 30.—Irma 
Adams of Australia, gave a costume re- 
cital in Turk’s Head Inn on July 15. 
Mrs. Adams was accompanied by Vir- 
ginia Tupper of Charleston, S. C. 
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BERKELEY FEATURES 
UNIVERSITY EVENTS 


Renewed Activity Expressed 
in Schedule of Sum- 
mer Series 
By A. F. See 


BERKELEY, CAL., July 30.—With the 
opening of the summer session at the 
University of California, renewed musi- 
eal activity has been shown. 

Stanislaus Bem and his Little Sym- 
phony appeared on the opening day, 
playing numbers by Weber, Strauss, and 
d’Albert, and two movements from Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony. The per- 
formance was excellent. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto, 
was the next artist. She was heard to 
advantage in a program of Strauss, 
Brahms, Schubert, Bemberg, Rach- 
maninoff, Wintter Watts and others. 
Her voice has an ingratiating mellow- 
ness. 

Antonio de Grassi, violinist, with 
Bessie H. Woods at the piano, gave a 
delightful concert on July 3, playing 
with characteristic style and attention 
to detail. Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso”; a “Carmen” 
Fantasy and a group of smaller works, 
including his own “Jeunesse Joyeuse,” 
were on the list. 





Singer Returns 


Emilie Lancel, mezzo-soprano, lately 
returned from abroad, gave ample evi- 
dence of her powers. Her program in- 
cluded German classics, modern French 
and American songs. She brings a clear 
diction, sound musicianship and a re- 
sonant voice to her work. Walter Frank 
Wenzel was an able accompanist. 

On July 17, Phyllida Ashley and 
Aileen Fealy gave an admirable two- 
piano recital in the Greek Theater. 
They attracted a record audience, be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 attending. Guests 
included delegates to the Business and 
Professional Women’s Convention, in 
session in Oakland. The artists played 
with an almost perfect unity, with 
charming fluency and grace, especially 
in such numbers as the Mendelssohn 
“On Wings of Song”; Henselt’s “If I 
Were a Bird” and the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” Suite. An arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking” was given a dramatic 
reading. 

Violin Music Played 


Mishel Piastro has chosen violin pro- 
grams of unusual merit for his five 
Wheeler Hall concerts. The first con- 
tained Handel’s E Major Sonata, the 
Bach Chaconne, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata, and lesser numbers. The Han- 
del Sonata was read with poise and 
suavity, and the Tartini number with 
much vigor. The Chaconne Mr. Piastro 
played with breadth and dignity. 

For the second program Mr. Piastro, 
with Lev Shorr, pianist, read Bee- 
thoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata with ad- 
mirable skill and insight. Paganini’s D 
Major Concerto was dashingly played. 
Two Paganini Caprices, and numbers by 
Mozart and Beethoven completed the 
list. Mr. Schorr added his share 
capably, to the success recorded. 


BRANFORD, CONN.—A song recital by 
pupils of Ruth Linsley Oliver was given 
in Trinity Parish House recently. Alice 
Dodge assisted. ws me Ue 





Michigan University to Build : 
New Organ ' 


NN ARBOR, MICH., July 30. 
—Regents of the University 

of Michigan have contracted for a 
new organ to be built in the Hill 
Auditorium. The proposed instru- 
ment is to replace the Frieze Me- 
morial organ, which has belonged 
to the University since the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893. Built for the Exposition, 
the organ was procured by the 





University Musical Society of Ann 
Arbor shortly after, and presented 
to the University. It reposed in 
University Hall until 1913, at 
which time it was transferred and 
rebuilt in Hill Auditorium. 
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ANN ARBOR RECITALS 








Faculty Series of University Schoo! Pro- 
ductive of Varied Programs 


ANN Arpgor, MICH., July 30.—Royden 
F. Susumago and Nell B. Stockwell were 
the artists for the first of the faculty 
concert series being held at the Univer- 


sity School of Music in the Hill Audi- 
torium. Miss Stockwell opened the pro- 
gram with a Beethoven piano sonata. 
She was also heard in Chasins’ “Rush 
Hour in Hong Kong” and compositions 
by Mendelssohn and Schubert. Mr. Su- 
sumago included tenor works of Buon- 
oncini, Verdi, Cyril Scott and La Forge 
on his program. Mabel Ross Rhead 
was the accompanist for Mr. Susumago. 

The second concert of the series was 
presented by James Hamilton and Mabel 
Ross Rhead. MHaydn’s Andante con 
Variazioni, as played by Miss Rhead 
opened the program. The pianist also 
was heard in a Brahms Intermezzo, an 
Arensky Scherzo, and “Gnomenreigen” 
by Liszt. Mr. Hamilton’s numbers in- 
cluded “Care Selve” from Handel’s “Ata- 
lanta” and an aria from “Pagliacci.” 
As his final group he gave some Negro 
spirituals. 

Palmer Christian was scheduled to 
give an organ recital on July 20 and 
Maude Okkelberg a piano program the 
following week. Grace Johnson Konold, 
soprano, Mabel Struble Freeman, vio- 
linist, and Mabel Ross Rhead, pianist, 
were listed for Aug. 3. 

Among the faculty members in the 
summer session of the school are Theo- 
dore Harrison, and James Hamilton in 
the voice department; Mrs. George B. 
Rhead and Maude Okkelberg in piano; 
Anthony. J. Whitmire and Marian 
Struble-Freeman, violin; Palmer Chris- 
tian, organ; Otto J. Stahl, theory; and 
in public school music, under Joseph E. 
Maddy, T. P. Giddings and David E. 
Mattern. 


Programs Given in Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, July 30.—Marlys 
Schwarck gave a piano recital in Gil- 
christ Chapel, Teachers’ College, on July 
19, assisted by Arensa Bodholdt. A 
program by Jessie Wild, mezzo-soprano; 
Virginia Wilson, violinist, and Merle 
Sliter, accompanist, was given another 
evening. | a + 





DAYTON, OHIO.—Two events in the 
out-door programs at the “Old Barn 
Club,” given on July 3 and 10 were much 
enjoyed. Taking part were Mary Blue 
Morris, Juanita Silvers, Cleo Yinger, 
Janet Haache, Anne Church, August 
Sherman, Dorothy Arras. H. E. H. 








mendous success, writes: 


EMINENT TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH. 


A SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONIAL! 


FROM ONE OF HER MANY ARTIST-PUPILS 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


Former Prima Donna Soprano San Carlo Opera Co., who has recently appeared in concert 
and opera throughout Germany, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and Italy with tre- 





Mme. Virginia Colombati 
226 W. 70th Street 
New York City 


My dear Madame: 


great success achieved in America, | am more than 
teachers in the world. 





i know that the news of my great suceess in Europe must have pleased you as words. Everywhere | 
have sung the critics and the public have been very enthusiastic in praising not only the purity of my velee, 
but my style and method of bel canto which—they say—is so seldom heard now. | realize that | owe all of this 
te your simple and natural methed of teaching and | am hap to add that if before | always thought of you 
as the best teacher in the United States, now that | have he same 
certain that you can bear comparison with the greatest 


Wishing you continued success with your pupils and with a heart full of gratitude, | am, 
Affectionately your pupil. 


Milane, June 22, 1927 


singers in Europe and have won here the 





(Signed) JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 





Studio: 226 West 70th St., New York City 





"Phone Susquehanna 1980 




















REDLANDS CONCERT DRAWS MANY GUESTS 





Attendants from Centers 
Nearby Number 1000 
When Davis Sings 
By Letitia Felix Jones 


REDLANDS, CAL., July 30.—One of the 
most delightful concerts sponsored by 
the Redlands Community Music Asso- 


ciation in the Bowl was that of July 22. 

Great interest was manifested when 
Mrs. G. E. Mullen, president of the 
Music Association, asked out-of-town 
guests in the audience to stand, and 
about 1000 persons rose, proving the in- 
terest which these concerts are rousing 
in other communities. 

Ernest D&vis, was the tenor soloist, 
more than fulfilling expectations which 
had been aroused by reports of his suc- 
cess in the Hollywood Bowl and else- 
where. His outstanding number was 
“Celeste Aida”; and a song which 
thrilled was a request number, the aria 
from “Elijah,” “If with all your 
Hearts.” Mr. Roth, at the piano, added 
much to the beauty of Mr. Davis’ read- 
ings. 

Among other numbers were “Romeo’s 
Ladder” and “Day,” both composed by 
the accompanist and dedicated to Mr. 
Davis. Others scheduled for perform- 
ance included Cadman’s “Rapture,” 
Branscombe’s “At the Postern Gate,” 
Clutsam’s “Myra,” “Thy Warning is 
Good,” by Grieg, and two Handel arias. 

Lysbeth Le Fevre, a charming young 


"cellist, was the assisting artist. She 
was heard in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, an 
aria from Bach, Fauré’s “Elégie,” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Danse Orientale.” Her 
interpretation of the Concerto was a 
thing of rare beauty. Tino Herschel 
was at the piano. 


Piano Pupils Heard 


On the evening of July 21, Annette 
Cartlidge presented three unusually 
gifted pupils in a piano recital at her 
home. The performers were Margaret 
Pierce, Catherine Cortner and Arvilla 
Gunter. A program featuring modern 
works was greatly enjoyed. 


Oakland Musician Wins Prix de Paris 


BERKELEY, CAL., July 30.—The Uni- 
versity of California announces the win- 


ner of the George Ladd Prix de Paris 
Fellowship in Music to be Beatrice Col- 
ton, daughter of the principal of an 
Oakland high school. Miss Colton did 
her preparatory work at the Jenkins 
School of Music in Oakland, specializing 
in piano and harmony, and her last two 
years at the University brought her the 
coveted award. She was also elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa honorary society, and 
Theta Sigma Psi, honorary journalistic 
society. She composed the current Par- 
thenia musical score. Built on an Atzec 
drama, the theme called for intensive 
study of Indian music, and her success- 
ful use of these themes won instant ac- 
claim. She will begin her study in 
Paris this fall. A. F. S. 
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need or use in playing popular music in all its forms? 
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MUSICAL NATIONALITY 


1 be making the estimate of the musical status of 
a nation, two courses are possible. One may 
use as the basis for measurement the average level! 
of popular taste, or one may go to the opposite ex- 
treme and take as a standard the musical mentality 
of that portion of the people which is specially edu- 
cated in music. The latter method, snobbish though 
it may be, is used by those who maintain that prog- 
ress in art is always led by a relatively small group 
of “superior” minds, whose influence works slowly 
as a leaven in the mass of population. 

Both methods have disadvantages, for neither 
alone is accurate. If it is misleading to assume 
that the opinions of a minority are the opinions 
of the nation, it is equally erroneous to disregard 
the minority element by allowing it to be absorbed 
in the standards of the majority. And it is almost 
impossible to ascertain what the standards of the 
majority are, for these standards are not fixed, 
but are in continual fluctuation. 

Let us take as as example, the orchestral con- 
certs in the Lewisohn Stadium, which are avowedly 
popular in theory and practice. The two largest 
audiences of the current season were attracted by 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony and George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” From this evidence it is 
difficult to judge whether American popular taste 
of the moment prefers classical music or jazz. The 
probability is that it is equally interested in both 
types. 

To ascertain fhe exact musical status of a nation 
at any given moment is a wellnigh hopeless task. 
So many factors are at work and so many are the 
conflicts of opinion that the problem is complex. 


Viewing the shifting scene, one cannot tell whether 
the “elect” are leading the multitude or the multi- 
tude is being guided by the “elect.” As Herbert 
Antcliffe wrote recently in The Sackbut: 

“A few years ago one of the burning questions 
among the rising generation of theorists was that 
of whether the great composers were the creators 
or the products of their periods and their nations. 
Was England in the Tudor period a great musical 
nation because of Byrd and Purcell, or was it the 
musical character of the English people of that 
period which made the work of these great com- 
posers possible? Were Bach and Beethoven the 
beginnings or the culminations of great musical 
periods? 

“The answers to these questions represented two 
irreconcilable principles of art: the one which 
would make_all art esoteric—something which the 
common person is allowed to look at and admire 
from a distance, but which must be practised only 
by a few elect spirits—and the other, which would 
make all art an expression of the life of the vast 
majority of the people among whom it is practised. 
Irreconcilable I call these two principles, not be- 
cause the nature of such principles is irreconcilable, 
but because it is the nature of human beings to 
take sides, to oppose everything which differs from 
their own or their leaders’ point of view. 

“Actually the two principles stand side by side 
and in every really artistic community are applied 
each in turn to the various circumstances which 
arise. Every truly great artist, be he composer or 
interpreter, realizes this consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and supplies the demand made by those 
who hold to the esoteric theory at one time and 
the demand of the popularists at another. There- 
fore every great artist is at one and the same time 
the culmination of one period and the starting 
point of another.” 

There are influences constantly active between the 
creative artists and the people. On the one hand, 
the creative type of mind is quick to sense the 
spirit of the age and to express tendencies while 
they are still in the process of formation. On the 
other hand, the people are alert to recognize the 
creative mind, and if they sometimes make mis- 
takes in distinguishing between talent and genius, 
those mistakes are usually rectified by succeeding 
generations. 

Errors in judgment as to the relative rank of 
composers are due to the fact that the perspective 
of time is necessary for a true appraisal. The 
proportions and height of a mountain cannot be 
apprehended when the observer is standing close to 
the base; some of its physical characteristics are 
over-prominent, while others are completely hidden. 
The majesty and symmetry of the entire massif are 
appreciated only when the observer stands at a 
distance. 

For the same reason, it is difficult to appraise the 
relative rank of the nations today in musical values. 
We are too near to the object of our investigation, 
and we wander, as it were, among the foothills, try- 
ing to get glimpses of the peak. 

Nationality in music is, after all, of less conse- 
quence than the universality of the art. In the 
history of music, each nation has been predominant 
for a time in the production of composers and in 
the leadership in development. But it is the sum 
total of all contributions that make up the heritage 
of the human race. As far as our enjoyment of a 
masterpiece is concerned, it is immaterial to what 
nation the composer happened to pertain. 

Goethe said to Eckermann a century ago: 
“National literature—the term no longer has much 
meaning today; the time for universal literature 
is come, and each ought to work to hasten its 
advent.” His dictum applies to music as well. 
Indeed, the salient characteristic of contemporary 
music is its mingling of national elements in an 
international speech. Never before has there been 
so wide and so rapid an interchange of ideas among 
composers. 





TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


gage who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as wel! as 
the new vacation address. 
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Homie Songs and Home Runs 


At least one common interest is discernible as an ele- 
ment in the friendship between Mario Chamlee and 
Babe Ruth, who appear together in the above picture— 
they are both vitally concerned with the question of 
home, including all its connotations. But Mr. Chamlee’s 
habit of opening his bills and paying them on the tenth 
of each month recently caused him embarrassment 
when among the supposed statements was a telegram 
from Ruth, sent a month before. Mr. Chamlee had 
broadcast from the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, and 
the “Bambino” telegraphed: “Your singing tonight 
most beautiful I have ever heard on radio.” As the 
singer had left for New York when the telegram ar- 
rived, his accompanist, Stewart Ross, forwarded it to 
Mr. Chamlee’s country home in Wilton. When the 
envelope, addressed by Mr. Ross, arrived, Mr. Chamlee, 
thinking it was a bill, didn’t open it until the custo- 
mary bill-paying day. His regret was increased a few 
days later when Ruth’s secretary wrote to ask if he had 
received the wire. 


Grainger—Characteristic of Percy Grainger is the 
anecdote that his old friend Ernest Thesiger tells about 
him. Some twenty-five years ago in London, so the 
story goes, when Mr. Grainger was first attracting 
attention, Mr. Thesiger took a musical friend to hear 
the young pianist from Australia. To his dismay, Mr. 
Grainger’s playing was far below his usual standard, 
losing for Mr. Thesiger, in the eyes of his friends, his 
reputation as a judge. After the concert they went 
back stage, where Mr. Grainger greeted them with: 
“Wasn’t it terrible?” “What was the matter? Were 
you ill?” was Mr. Thesiger’s question. “Not ill,” an- 
swered the pianist, “but terribly upset: Australia has 
been defeated in the test match!” 


Converse—Harry Converse, nineteen-year-old com- 
poser, was recently brought before the bar of the New 
York Music Association charged with complicity in 
the murder of a certain unnamed artisan of culinary 
attainments and nautical background. He was not only 
acquitted but awarded a silver medal for his deed. In 
other words, Mr. Converse’s sea song “Kill the Cook” 
with lyrics by Will Lissner is to be published shortly, 
and will be added to the répertoire of the male chorus 
which has for three years won the Association’s silver 
cup. 


Buell—A popular concert artist is apt to receive any- 
thing from a pert Pekinese to a request for a subscrip- 
tion to a home for disabled canaries in her morning 
mail, but it is not so unusual to receive a bona fide 
poem, one which expresses with exquisite feeling a pre- 
cise and poetic reaction to her work. That distinction 
was accorded Dai Buell recently when Dorothy Bur- 
gess, niece of the poetess, Katherine Lee Bates, and un- 
dergratuate at Wellesley College, sent her a sonnet 
which had been inspired by the pianist’s work. 


Loring—Louise Loring has amply justified the faith 
that Emma Nevada reposed in her when she accepted 
her as a pupil, both in her accomplishment on the con- 
cert and operatic stage and in her loyalty to her 
teacher, for Miss Loring has studied with no one else. 
Whenever possible she goes to Paris to Mme. Nevada 
for coaching and inspiration. This summer they are 
together again in polishing Miss Loring’s répertoire for 
next season. 


Moiseiwitsch—“This is a topsy-turvy world,” writes 
Benno Moiseiwitsch from Batavia, Java. “Stores are 
open from seven to nine in the morning and again from 
five to nine at night. In the interim everything closes 
and we try to forget that the thermometer is register- 
ing 140 degrees. My concerts begin at eleven o’clock 
in the evening.” 
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of the Tudor Composers, 


easass.<| E have been thinking (O yes, we have!) a lot lately about an 

extensive plan for getting the musical knowledge with which we 
are equipped in one way or another around the country. We feel 
that a series of illustrated lectures by us would be Received 
with Enthusiasm and would Earn Us Many Recalls. 
perimental lecture occupied us the other night and we cer- 
tainly interested our numerous hearers. 


An ex- 


We spoke on “The Haberdashery 


making our remarks clearer, if possible, by play- 


ing on the ’cello repeatedly until someone took it away and presented us 
with a banjo from which the strings had been removed. The event was a 
benefit in aid of the poorly fed critics, and—would you believe it!—when 


we had finished the stage was just cov- 
ered with vegetables which the listeners 
tossed to us from their vantage points 
in the balcony. 

Many of those present became so ex- 
cited, so swept away by the grandeur of 
our talk, that they forgot they had used 
up all their vegetables and showed 
their appreciation by hurling almost 
any article that did not require too 
much trouble to get hold of. We were 
only too happy to sustain the minor con- 
tusions and injuries which we did, how- 
ever, in Our Cause. 

Some interesting telegrams came in 
from those in our great Audience of the 
Air, which heard our fervent words, 
we like to believe, with bowed heads. 
One read: WE HAVE BEEN TRYING 
TO SELL OUR RADIO BUT HAVE 
NOW DECIDED TO GIVE IT AWAY. 
This shows the inevitable spirit of 
charity which true oratory never fails 
to arouse. Another, which told of a 
wonderful healing we had _ brought 
about, said: WHEN YOU PLAYED 
THE ’CELLO MY GRANDMOTHER 
WHO HAS BEEN DEAF FOR FOUR- 


TEEN YEARS GOT UP AND BROKE 
THE LOUD SPEAKER. 


A Really Truly Story 


NCE upon a time there was a prima 

donna who refused all offers of 
operatic engagements unless the man- 
agement permitted her to stipulate that 
she sing only secondary réles. 

One night when she had insisted on 
appearing as Dame Marthe, in spite of 
the fact that the conductor and all her 
sister singers had implored her to sing 
Marguerite, she received such an ova- 
tion that nothing would induce her to 
come before the curtain in answer to 
the persistent applause. 

The tenor who had the part of Faust, 
and the bass cast as Méphistophélés, not 
to mention the Siebel and Valentine, 
then went before the curtain and ex- 
plained to the audience that they knew 
the demonstration was not meant for 
them, that they had tried in vain to re- 
main back stage and that they only 
came forward because they felt some- 
body ought to do it. 

The next morning these stars were 
so afraid the newspaper criticisms 
might be over-complimentary that they 





cancelled their subscriptions to the 
Daily Thyme, the Morning Moon and 
the Evening Looking Glass. 

And it was not until many years 
afterward that they learned the critics 
had all paid for their tickets. 


Con Grande Passione 


N amateur fiddler named Choate 
Could read nary one quarter note 
But he played grand staccati 
And thrilling vibrati 
When he was allowed to emote. 


Colorful Composition 


R. GERSHWIN was not the first to 

utilize color in musk. » .pular as 
his “Rhapsody in Blue” may be. We 
have quite often known singers whose 
performances seemed to resemble a Fan- 
tasy in Yellow. 


Was It “Il Bacio”? 


ie “What is your favorite piece?” 
She: “Kiss Me Again.” 
He: “Answer my question!” 


Successful Surgery 


ATIENT (after operation): “Is my 

hand all right now?” 

Doctor: “Sure. It’s just as good as 
ever.” 

Patient: “Can I play the violin, do 
you think?” 

Doctor: “Of course.” 

Patient: “That’s great. 
before!” 


I never could 


A Generous Parent 


é¢7 HAD to write this composition 
without a key signature,” said the 
youthful modernist as he seated himself 
at the piano before an admiring circle. 
“My Goodness, John,” expostulated his 
embarrassed mother. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? I would have bought you one!” 


Those Dear Girls 
ADGE—*“So you heard Dolly play?” 


Marjorie—“ Yes. I thought you 
said she’d taken lessons.”—J. J. O’C. 


Good Investments 


NANCIERS are reported to be tak- 

ing stock in the Stadium concerts 
this week. And blue is a color it is safe 
to bet on, because Gershwins. 
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Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate quesiions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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Clavichord and Harpsichord 


Is there any essential difference be- 
tween a clavichord and a harpsichord? 
m. Fe 


Wilmington, Del., July 30, 1927. 

Yes, very decidedly. In the clavi- 
chord, the sound was made by a bit of 
brass inserted in the end of the key 
lever, striking the string. In the harpsi- 
chord, the string was plucked by a bit 
of leather or quill at the end of the 
lever. As far as the technical difference 
in performing is concerned, the player 
of the harpsichord could not change the 


WEAVER PIANOS 





quality of the tone by the manner in 
which the key In a clavi- 
chord there was a noticeable difference 
in tone quality. There were other differ- 
ences in construction. You will find de- 
tailed descriptions of the two instru- 
ments in Grove’s Dictionary. 


was struck. 


° 9 ” 


Chromatic Glissandos 


How does one play a chromatic glis- 
sando on the piano? “Cora.” 
Dayton, Ohio, July 29, 1927. 


Strictly speaking, a pure chromatic 


glissando is impossible on the piano, 
though it can be done approximately by 
using a finger of each hand, one on the 
black and one on the white keys. There 
has recently been invented a keyboard 
that has a system of rollers at the back 
of the keys by which a perfect chromatic 
glissando can be played, but the particu- 
lar ornamentation appears so seldom in 
piano literature that the result seems 
scarcely worth the trouble. 
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Jeritza’s Nationality 


Is Maria Jeritza German or Austrian? 
Brooklyn, July 26, 1927. 
JAMES T. B. 
Mme. Jeritza was born in Briinn, 
which at that time was politically a 
part of Austria. It is really in Moravia, 
which is now a part of, Czechoslovakia, 


Mutation Stops 


What is meant by the term “muta- 
tion” stops in an organ? “BOURDON.” 

Kokomo, Ind., July 26, 1927. 

They are the stops, exclusive of the 
“mixtures,” whose pipes produce tones 
neither in unison nor in octaves with 
the “foundations” on eight-foot stops. 
In other words, all tierce or quint stops 
or their octaves. 

> 9 9 


The Soubrette 


Exactly what is indicated by the term 
“soubrette?” Please give some examples 
of this type of réle. Also, I should like 
to know the meaning of the term “tra- 


» 


N “Common Sense About Music,” Dr. 

Sigmund Spaeth explained the pop- 
ularity of “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 
The first strain of that popular ditty 
owed its vigor, he said, to its similarity 
to the “Hallelujah” chorus in “Messiah.” 
Other parts of that song were shown to 
have melodic affiliations with numbers 
that have become classics. 

In a like manner, Irving Berlin’s 
“Blue Skies” can be shown to have 
descended from the father of music: 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Fritz Kreisler 


was enthusiastic over “Blue Skies” be- 
cause he sensed the zest and energy of 
the opening refrain in the chorus. 

It is in E Minor and is as follows: 





The theme of the eighth fugue in 
“The Well-Tempered Clavichord” is in 
E Flat Minor and will shock those who 
think Bach dry. It is: 





r 


By playing the first eight notes of this 
theme, omitting the notes in parenthesis, 
one will see why “Blue Skies” has such 
strength. 


I have found the tune of an old J 


French song appearing as the second 
part of “Blue Skies;” it is in a book 
called “140 Folk Songs.” The volume is 
the work of William Surette and Dr. 
Archibald Davison. Moreover the har- 
monization of the tune in “Blue Skies” 
and that of the old French song are the 
same for the right hand. 


This is a Bach year, and his great ( 


tunes are heard by all. 
to hear more of them. 
wrote that perhaps all tunes could be 
traced back to Bach. Perhaps he was 
right. 

It would be interesting to learn how 


We may expect 
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Picking Up is Under Great Oaks 
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vestie” réles which I saw in a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
JOHN GREY. 

San Pedro, Cal., July 25, 1927. 

A soubrette is a maid-servant or 
lady’s maid réle of an intriguing or co- 
quettish character. More broadly it in- 
cludes light réles of a similar type. 
“Despina” in Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
is an excellent example, also “Aennchen” 
in “Freischiitz.” Soubrettes are, of 
course, more numerous in light opera. 
A travestie réle is one in which a char- 
acter which is male in the story is im- 
personated for musical reasons, by a fe- 
male artist.. Examples are “Siébel” in 
“Faust,” “Stephano” in “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Oscar” in “A Masked 
Ball.” The term is also used for a bal- 
let dancer who “dances gentleman.” She 
is called a “danseuse travestie.” 


. 2 a9 
The Regal 


What is a “regal”? TosiaAs HUME. 

New York City, July 31, 1927. 

An obsolete form of portable organ 
with one or two sets of reed pipes. The 
keyboard was played upon by the right 
hand and the bellows worked with the 
left. They were naturally very small 
and insignificant. 

+.-e% 
Clefs 

Are any clefs except the violin and 
bass clef used in vocal music now? 

Annapolis, Md., July 25, 1927. B. D. 


No. The use of the C clef has been 
entirely discontinued in vocal music. 
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much Bach got for all his music, and 
how much has been made on “Blue 
Skies.” The figures might give Father 
Bach the blues. 

ARTHUR A. SCHWARZ. 


Music Lovers’ Foundation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Perhaps it may be of some interest to 
your readers, in connection with your 
recent article on the Music Lovers’ 
Foundation, to know why Mr. Albert 
Morris Bagby went to Geraldine Farrar 
to discuss Minnie Hauk’s condition. 

Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, following 
the publishing of Miss Hauk’s letter 
asking for assistance, seems to have 
been the instigator. It was she who 
brought the matter to Mr. Bagby’s at- 
tention. 

Geraldine Farrar was engaged at the 
time to appear at one of Mr. Bagby’s 
Musical Mornings in the Waldorf-As- 
toria. She, as one of America’s great 
Carmens, seemed to Mr. Bagby the one 
person who might succeed in drawing 
the public’s sentiments to the misfor- 
tune of America’s first great Carmen. 
When Mr. Bagby spoke to Miss Farrar 
after the recital she immediately agreed 
to assist. Between them they succeeded 
materially on behalf of Minnie Hauk. 

V. V. M. 

New York. 
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“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


rand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holand, Michigar 
Write for Art Catalog 





PIANO 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph, 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING 
FEATURED IN GROVE 


Philadelphia Pleased With 
Varied Lists of Unique 


Character 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1.—Chief Caupo- 
lican, baritone of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, and the Caroline Little- 
field Ballet gave a unique and highly en- 
joyable program in the Music Auditor- 
ium at Willow Grove on Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 26. 

The American Indian artist appeared 
in costume in four striking numbers 
adapted from the folk-music of his race. 
These offerings were “Pale Moon”, “The 
Bark Canoe”, the “Sunrise Call” of the 
Zunis, and the “Death Call” of the Sioux. 

The arrangement of the last number 
had been made by Chief Caupolican him- 
self, who transcribed the haunting and 
ominous call in Occidental musical nota- 
tion. The admirable singer was also 
heard to advantage in Valentine’s aria 
from “Faust”, and in “O Monumento” 
from “La Gioconda.” He was very cor- 
dially received. 

Picturesque Dances 


The Littlefield Ballet presented the 
spectacular and ever-effective “Dance of 
the Hours” from “La Gioconda,” with 
the solo réles entrusted to Miss Little- 
field and William Hughes. Other dance 
numbers were the Waltz from the Tchai- 
kovsky ballet “Dornroschen”, the Waltz 
from “Faust”, with Doris Zeller as pre- 
miére danseuse; and the “Indian” Dance 
from Herbert’s “Natoma”, by Miss Lit- 
tlefield and Mr. Hughes. 

Troop Thirty-four of the Belfield 
Playground submitted an attractive set 
of Indian dances, with Walter Maisen- 
helder, John Rossiter and Mary Maisen- 
helder in leading parts. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Music League. 


Sing Operatic Scenes 


The Cola Santo Company of forty-five 
instrumentalists and ten opera singers 
came to Willow Grove Park on Sunday, 
July 24, offering a composite program 
derived from various popular music 
dramas. The program included the first 
act or “La Traviata”, the second act of 
“Rigoletto” and the second act of “Aida.” 

Among the excellent artists appearing 
were Magda Dahl, soprano; Umberto 
Sacchetti, tenor; Allessandro Modesi, 
baritone; Carolina Zawner, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Giuseppe Sergi, bass. Cola 
Santo, conductor, was formerly leader of 
the Banda Verdi. 

Richard Schmidt and his Fairmount 
Park Band continue to win the appre- 
ciation of music lovers for the well- 
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Leopold Auer and His Chicago Class 


around the veteran, Leopold Auer. 


Above he is pictured with his 


violin master class conducted this summer at the Chicago Musical College. 
Master classes at the college this summer have generally attracted large 


| 
HICAGO, July 30.—As usual, many pupils of varying ages cluster 


numbers. 


| 
i 


Percy Grainger’s piano class, said to be one of the largest 
gathered together in one class for piano instruction, contains 110 members. 


| 
| 
— 





selected and well-played programs of- 
fered every Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning at Woodside Park. 





Cleveland Institute Concludes Series of 
Historical Recitals 


CLEVELAND, July 30.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music completed its six 
weeks series of historical recitals on 
Friday evening, July 29, when Victor de 
Gomez played his final program. Included 
were Debussy’s Sonata in D Minor and 
the Sonata in F Major of Strauss. Miss 
Ruth Edwards was the ’cellist’s accom- 
panist. Beryl Rubinstein, on the evening 
before, completed his series illustrating 
piano literature. A Debussy group, two 
Skriabin numbers, an Etude by Stra- 
vinsky, de Severac’s “Le Retour des 
Muletiers,” and Arthur Shepherd’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E Minor were listed 
for performance. Wednesday evening, 
Josef Fuchs gave his sixth and last re- 
cital with a sonata program of violin 
works by Debussy and Franck. Mr. 
Rubinstein assisted at the piano. Tues- 
day evening closed William Simmons’ 
series. Here were presented songs of 
Richard Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Bridge, Léhr, La Forge 
and a group of anonymous works of the 
sixteenth century. Ruth Edwards ac- 
companied. 








for women music students. 


Piano Violin 


Adolf Frey, Head 
William Berwald 
Tina Lerner 
Alfred Goodwin 
Harry Vibbard 
George Smith 

Earl Stout 

May McChesney 
Dora Norton 
Rexford Colburn 


Organ 
George A. 


Voice 


Harold L. Butler, Head 
Belle Brewster 

Howard Lyman 

Lowell M. Welles 
Helen Riddell 

Marie Stilwell 


Earl Stout 
Zeno Nagel 


Written applications for entrance 


on or before September 1. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE “UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Composition and Public School 
Music, leading to a degree. All the advantages of a large university. 
Chorus, Men’s Glee Club, Women’s Glee Club, Band, String Orchestra. Dormitory 
Reasonable tuition rates. 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Conrad Becker, Head 


Grace White 
Herbert Rand 


Parker, Head 
Harry Vibbard 


Theory and Composition 
William Berwald, Head 


Academic Courses taught in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Educational Courses taught in the Teachers College 


Fall Semester opens September 19. 


must 


For bulletin address College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


University 


Artist faculty. 


Public School Music 
Orchestral Instruments 


—_ Kwalwasser, Head 
eno Nagel 
Grace White 


History of Music 
Earl Stout 


Violoncello 
Ernst Mahr, Head 


History of Art 
Irene Sargent, Head 


be made to Director of Admissions 














IN SALT LAKE CITY 





Band Gives Park Concert on 
Pioneer Day 


SALT LAKE City, July 30.—In celebra- 
tion of Pioneer Day, a special concert 
was given on the evening of July 24 in 
Nibly Park by the Thirty-Eighth In- 
fantry. 

Among the activities of Salt Lake 
City musicians, Thomas Giles, head of 
the music department of the University 
of Utah, who has been granted leave of 
absence, leaves with his family in Sep- 
tember to take up his new duties study- 
ing and teaching in the University of 
Iowa. Tracy Y. Cannon, organist of 
the Tabernacle of this city and director 
of the McCune School of Music and Art, 
has returned from a vacation in Alaska. 

Gerald Tracy, former pupil of Charles 
Shepherd, who has been studying with 
Josef Hofmann at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia for the past 
year, was recently heard at the First 
Methodist Church of this city, under the 
auspices of the Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs. He will leave shortly for 
New York to study with Arthur New- 
stead. 

Viola Pratt Gillette, who has just 
closed her season in San Francisco with 
Al Jolson in “Big Boy,” is spending the 
summer here with her parents. 

VIOLA BROWNING HYDE. 


Military 


Lima Club Lists— Membership Music 
Requisites 


Lima, OHIO, July 30.—New require- 
ments for active membership are listed 
by the Lima Women’s Music Club, of 
which Irene Harruff Klinger is presi- 
dent-elect. A pianist must play a Bach 
invention or a movement from one of 
the French Suites, a Sonata by Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven, and a composition 
by one of the romantic composers. For 
an organist requirements include a Pre- 
lude and Fugue by Bach, a Guilmant 
piece or a composition by some recog- 
nized nineteenth century composer. 
Kreutzer studies and a sonata or con- 
certo confront the violinist; and scales 
in three octaves, a sonata, a Bach work, 
and some modern number, the ’cellist. 
Voice candidates will be asked to sing 
an aria from a standard oratorio or 
opera, and two classics from either the 
German, French or Italian _ schools. 
Royal B. Hughes, head of the music de- 
partment at Ohio State University, will 
officiate as adjudicator in the member- 
ship tryouts. Among other changes in 
the conduct of the Club, no active mem- 
ber may receive remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered to the Club. Margaret 
Haskell, financial secretary for the past 
eighteen years, will have charge of seat 
sales and year book. H. E. H. 
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Siena to Be Host to 1928 
Modernist Festival 


ha os ie July 15.—During 
the recent festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music, the committee decided to 
hold its next festival at Siena, 
Italy, in September, 1928. The 
jury chosen for the following year 
includes: Philip Jarnach for Ger- 
many; Alban Berg, for Austria; 
Volkmar Andreae, for Switzer- 
land; Alfredo Casella, for Italy, 
and Karel Jirak, for Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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SALZBURG BECOMES SCENE 
OF MOZARTEUM CONGRESS 


International Fund Arranges Important 
Conferences and Musical Events 


SALZBURG, July 25—The International 
Mozarteum Fund has arranged a Mo- 
zart Congress to be held in this city dur- 
ing the Festival, Aug. 3 to 7. 

The scientific section of this event is 
under the presidency of Hermann Abert. 
It will include a series of conferences 
by noted musicologists on the most re- 
cent results of research in Mozart’s 
music. 

There will be important musical pro- 
grams. As part of the Festival, Bruno 
Walter will conduct “Marriage of Fi- 
garo” and a concert of the composer’s 
music. The Dresden String Quartet 
will give a chamber music evening. 

One of the novel events listed is a per- 
formance of the C Minor Mass at the 
Monastery Church of St. Peter, where 
the work had its premiére on Aug. 25, 
1783. This work will be conducted by 
Bernhard Paumgartner. 

There will be an informal “Merry 
Mozart Evening” in St. Peter’s Monas- 
tery “Keller,” where the social side of 
the congress will be stressed. 











The Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway 


New York City, invites applications for the Director 
ship of its Concert, Lecture and Entertainment 
Department from men or women accustomed t 
organizing and supervising large gatherings The 
activity of the Deparment is philanthropic and the 
work is approached from the educational and cul 
tural points of view. The incumbent should hk 
able to interest musicians and lecturers of high 
standing in the Institution’s endeavors and procure 
their voluntary cooperation. Hours—late afternoor 
and evening, five days in the week Salary $1800 
per annum Please apply by letter only giving 
in detail: 1, Age; 2, Education; 3, General qualifica 
tions; 4, Experience; 5, References 
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Gladys Swarthout 


Soprano 
Ravinia Opera 
Cw 


Cencert Direction 
CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC., 
Dema Harshbarger, Pres. 
Auditorium Tower, Chicage 
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TAMME 


TENOR | 
TEACHER OF SINGING | 
Instruction to meet the needs _ 

of every voice 
2231 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Trafalgar 3614 
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Boston /¢ 


Musicians Meet in Vacation Time 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
of Oxford, Ohio, are spending the sum- 
mer at Magnolia on the North Shore, 
where they are interested in the holiday 
performances of the American Opera 
Company, given by Leslie Buswell in his 
own theater, Stillington Hall, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. k 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were in Boston 
for a few days this week, where Mrs. 
Kelley, as president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, formed _prelim- 
inary plans for the Federation’s Biennial 
Convention, to be held here in 1929. 
They were — of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Fisher returned this 
week from a three weeks’ vacation in 
the Adirondacks. Mr. Fisher is vice- 
president of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
and Mrs. Fisher is vice-president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Hampton Singers to Give Benefit 


Singers from the Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., will give a concert for 
the benefit of the institution at Annis- 
quam on the North Shore on Thursday 
afternoon, Aug. 4. Mrs. Henry A. Wise 
Wood has offered her capacious cottage, 
“Sheeprocks,” for the event. The pro- 
gram will consist chiefly of Negro spir- 
ituals. Harriet Curtis of the Manches- 
ter summer colony, is chairman of the 
committee. 








Maud Cuney-Hare Appears 


Following a Melrose engagement, 
Maud Cuney-Hare, pianist and exponent 
of Creole folk-songs, and William H. 
Richardson, baritone, were presented in 
a costume recital, Sunday evening, July 
17, by the Wharf Players of Province- 


town, Mass., in their theater on the 
wharf. The program gave much pleas- 
ure. 


De! Castillo Presents Organ Recitals 


Lovers of organ music throughout 
New England have been following with 
great interest and pleasure the delight- 
ful recitals of Lloyd G. Del Castillo, of 
Boston, broadcast weekly over WBET. 
For the past few months Mr. Del Cas- 
tillo has been establishing a school of 
organ music, having forsaken his thea- 
ter work for this new venture. The 
broadcast is direct from his studio in 
the State Theater Building and is heard 
every Tuesday evening from nine to 
ten. Another feature from Mr. Del 
Castillo’s studio is a guest recital every 
Thursday evening over WBET, with a 
different organist every week. 

Gebhard Takes Holiday 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, is taking a 
summer holiday at his farm in Norfolk, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Gebhard and their 
daughter will spend the month of Sep- 
tember at Bailey Island, Me., where Mrs. 
Gebhard has a summer cottage. 


Church Concert Attracts 


The second annual concert for the 
benefit of Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church was given in the church here on 
the evening of Tuesday, July 26. There 
was a large and responsive audience. 
The artists heard were: Bertha Lowell 
MacMillan, soprano; Elizabeth Pooler 
Rice, reader; Charles S. MacMillan, 
baritone, and Harris S. Shaw, organist 
and accompanist. 


Ervine Booked in Nova Scotia 


Herbert J. A. Ervine, organist and * 


director of music in the East Baptist 





Four Hundred Nuns Sing 
Gregorian Music 


URE Gregorian music, dating 

from the eighth century, was 
sung by the largest group of nuns 
from every part of the country 
ever to be assembled in the city, 
at the solemn pontifical mass 
which closed the eleventh annual 
summer session of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music. The 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul Ferretti, 
president of the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music at Rome, di- 
rected the singing of the mass and 
the “Acclamations.” Two hun- 
dred and fifty nuns have been in 
regular attendance, but at the 
closing ceremonies this number 
was augmented to 400. The orders 
represented were: Franciscan, 
Dominican, Benedictine, Ursuline, 
Sisters of Divine Providence, Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, Holy Name, 
Holy Child, Notre Dame, Charity, 
Holy Ghost and Missionary Can- 
onesses of St. Augustine, a Bel- 
gian order. With the permission 
of the Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdio- 
cese of New York, celebrant, 
group pictures of the sisters were 
taken, a most unusual procedure, 
but permitted owing to the signifi- 
eance of the gathering. These 
were posed within the grounds of 
> the convent of the Sacred Heart, 
i where the summer session was 
: held. 
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Church, Lynn, will spend the month of 
August in Nova Scotia. He has ar- 
ranged to give organ recitals in the fol- 
lowing centers: Halifax, two; Luxem- 
burg, two; Digby, Bridgewater, Liver- 
pool and Riverport. Mr. Ervine is or- 
ganist with the Lynn Choral Union, of 
which Arthur Keene is conductor. Mr. 
Ervine will open a studio in Boston in 
September for advanced piano students. 
Dulfer Goes to Camp 


Ary Dulfer, violinist, was to leave on 
July 28 for his camp on Newfound 
Lake, Briston, N. H., where he and his 
family will remain until Sept. 7. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Sheridan Gives Recital in Scituate 
Harbor 


Sciruate Harpor, Mass., July 30.— 
Frank Sheridan, pianist of New York, 
with Mrs. Sheridan and their family, is 
spending the summer here. Mr. Sheri- 
dan has arranged two piano recitals. 
The first was given on July 27, in the 
Scituate Yacht Club House, before a 
representative gathering. Mr. Sheridan’s 
program consisted of the Partita, No. 1, 
of Bach; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109; 
the Barcarolle, a Waltz, two Etudes and 
the Fantasie, Op. 49, by Chopin; Fauré’s 
Theme and Variations, Op. 73, and the 
Strauss-Godowsky “Kunstlerleben.” The 
artist gave impeccable readings of these 
numbers and received an ovation. The 
patronesses were: Mrs. Edward Rich- 
ardson Bacon, Alice Beckington, Mrs. 
Ralph Bergengren, Florence Cushing, 
Mrs. Herbert Drake, Mrs. Irving K. 
Hall, Mrs. George Hawley, Josephine 
Lewis, Mrs. Charles Monroe. The sec- 
ond program will be given a 24. 

- 


Lima, OnI0o.—Anna Marie Palmer 
and Lucille Zullinger, pupils of Leona 
Feltz, were recently presented in a pi- 
ano program. Assisting was Fred Sto- 
han, a singing pupil of Blanche Kettle- 
well of Findlay. H. E. H. 
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AUBURNDALE SCHOOL HONORS BEETHOVEN 





Oratorio Festival Is Final 
Event of Normal Method 


Season 
By W. J. Parker 
Boston, July 30.—The second ora- 
torio festival, this year commemorating 
the life and work of Beethoven and held 
on Tuesday evening, July 26, in the au- 
ditorium of the Auburndale Club, closed 


the sessions of the American Institute 
of Normal Methods, a summer school 
for supervisors of music at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Francis Findlay, head of the public 
school music department of the New 
England Conservatory, conducted a cho- 


rus of 200. Soloists were Frank Jetter, 
tenor; Mrs. Dana Kendall, Mrs. Dorothy 
George, and W. B. Sutherland. 

Address to the graduating class was 
made by Dr. John P. Marshall, profes- 
sor of music at Boston University, on 
Beethoven’s life and works. The pre- 
sentation of diplomas was made by Os- 
bourne McConathy, formerly director of 
the department of public school music, 
Northwestern University. The program 
closed with the singing of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s “Land of our Hearts.” 

Graduates of the class of 1927, on 
Monday evening, July 25, presented a 
choral and orchestral program for 
which they had been trained by Francis 
Findlay. Converse’s “Answer of the 
Star” closed the program, with Thomas 
N. Britton of Phillipsburg, N. J., as 
tenor soloist. 





Dayton Artists Continue Activities 


DAYTON, OHIO, July 30. — Ralph 
Thomas was soloist with the Armco Con- 
cert Band at Middletown on July 17, ap- 


pearing as co-soloist with the band’s 
conductor, Frank Simon. Mr. Thomas 
will appear at a series of concerts ar- 
ranged in cities of the Atlantic Coast, 
spending the remainder of summer in 
opera research work in New York. Mr. 
Thomas announces the opening of an 
Opera School, Concert and Entertain- 
ment Bureau in Dayton this winter. The 
Old Barn Club concert of July 17 was 
given by the choir of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, under the direction of 
Elsie Freeman Wirsching, with Ethel 
Whelan as organist. Taking part were 


A. V. Gress, Dorothea Maier, Mary 
Campbell, Mildred Kreidler, Carl E. 
Johnson, Lucille Becker. H, EB. Hi. 








Mankato Programs Attract 


MANKATO, MINN., July 30.—A large 
and appreciative audience at the State 
Teachers’ College listened to a recital 
for two pianos recently presented by Jes- 
sie Rice and Clara Oberle of Mankato. 
They played the Mozart Sonata in D, a 
group from Debussy’s “Children’s Cor- 
ner,” a Gigue by Vuillemin, and two 
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numbers from the “Mother Goose” Suite 
by Ravel; also Saint-Saéns’ Variation on 
a Theme by Beethoven. They were as- 
sisted by Nina King Thompson, mezzo- 
soprano, in songs by Handel, Rachman- 
inoff, Campbell-Tipton, Lie, Massenet, 
John Alden Carpenter and Cadman. An 
excellent concert was also given at the 
Teachers’ College by Dorothea Powers, 
violinist, and the Powers String Quartet. 
J. R. 


Karl H. Gehrkens Returning to America 


OBERLIN, Mo., July 30. — Karl W. 
Gehrkens, musician and author, sailed 


from Antwerp on the Montnairn on July 
27 and is expected to arrive in Quebec on 
Aug. 5. He will go directly to Rochester 
for a day’s visit with his daughter, Vir- 
ginia, a young violinist, and from there 
will come to Oberlin. He will also visit 
northern Michigan, where his younger 
daughter, Adeline, has been living dur- 
ing her parents’ tour. Mr. Gehrkens 
spent the first part of the school year 
in visiting music classes all over the Uni- 
ted States. On Feb. 3 he and Mrs. 
Gehrkens sailed from New York for a 
tour around the world. Mr. Gehrkens 
will return to Oberlin from Michigan 
early in September to resume his work 
in the college. 
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Bach Festival and “Composers’ Week? ’ Bring 
Contrasts of Old and New in Munich Music 


Programs of Bach Society Given for First Time in Bavarian 
City—Novelties Include Rarely-Performed “Actus Tra- 
gicus” and “The Choice of Hercules”—Original Style of 
Performance Revived in Interesting Hearings—Modern- 


ists’ Week Is Feature 








UNICH, July 16.—The finale of the 
musical season here was marked by 
two notable events. The Fifteenth Fes- 
tival of the New German Bach Society 
included several days of music, in some 
instances of the highest worth. There 
were even a few “novelties,” in the re- 
vival of rarely heard Bach works. An- 
other program, in considerable contrast, 
was that given during the “Tonkiinstler 
Woche” of the local Society for Compos- 
ers. Here contemporary works by Ba- 
varian composers brought the most mod- 
ern idioms to a hearing. 
The Bach Festival was launched with 
addresses by H. W. von Waltershausen, 
the director of the Akademie, who spoke 
on Bach as the foundation of all musical 
culture, and by Dr. Ludwig Landshoff, s 
specialist in the study of Bach perform- 
ances under the original conditions. 


Original Scoring Restored 


The “authentic” style of giving these 
works with small choruses and simple or- 
chestral scoring was illustrated in the 
performance, under the latter musician, 
of the “Actus Tragicus,” the “Magnifi- 
cat,” a secular cantata, “The Choice of 
Hercules” and the motet, “Sing to the 





Lord a New-Made Song.” The small en- 
semble was illustrated in performances 
of the Second, Third and Sixth “Bran- 
denburg”’ Concertos in chamber music 
form, under Christian Dobereiner. The 
C Major Concerto for three Cembali had 
a very favorable reception, and proved a 
charming novelty when given on the an- 
tique instruments. 
Hausegger Conducts 

The Konzertverein Orchestra was led 
by Siegmund von Hausegger in the 
Suites in D Major and B Minor. These 
works,’ though conducted with great force 
and skill, lacked the genuine simplicity 
and charm of the smaller ensemble 
works. 

There were also some good choral per- 
formances—the cantatas “Praise the 
Lord, Jerusalem,” “God, the King, Is 
Sun and Shield” and “A Mighty For- 
tress,” as well as the “Trauer” Ode— 
sung by Concert Society under Hanns 
Rohr. Less vital and original were the 
performances by the Society for Evan- 
gelical Church Music, under Ernst Rie- 
mann, of the cantata, “O Eternal Fire,” 
and by the Chorus of the Akademie, un- 
der Eduard Zengerle, of the motet, “The 
Spirit Helps Our Weakness.” Ludwig 





Berberich presented the finely trained 
Cathedral Choir in the Mass in A Major. 

In addition there were some delightful 
instrumental solo works for viola pom- 
posa, piano, organ and other forms. The 
“St. John Passion,” led by Knapperts- 
busch with the State Orchestra and the 
Teachers’ Singing Society, formed a 
brilliant closing event. Among the solo- 
ists were Marcella Craft, an American 
soprano and member of the Munich 
Opera; Heinrich Rehkemper, Hermann 
Nissen, Fritz Fitzau and others. 


Modernism Takes Floor 


The Composers’ Week was sponsored 
by the Tonkiinstler Verein, of which H. 
W. von Waltershausen, director of the 
Akademie, is president. The group has 
assumed a very energetic activity, and 
in this series of six concerts thirty-one 
works were performed. 

Among the pieces most favorably re- 
ceived was a Quintet by Heinrich Ka- 
minski, scored with some experimental 
effects for violin, viola, ‘cello, clarinet 
and horn. Gustav Geyerhaas presented 
an interesting String Quartet. Not only 
chamber music, but instrumental and 
vocal solo forms were used. 


*““Munich School’’ Projected 


Though it is impossible to mention the 
names of all those represented in the 
programs, the trends exhibited were in 
many cases quite original. Periodic com- 
posers’ weeks will have the very laudable 
tendency of encouraging and bringing to 
the fore local talent and, it is hoped, of 
forming the nucleus for a Munich School 
of composers. 





Colonne Memorial 
Expresses Dignity 





Paris, July 23—Simple dignity marks 
the sculptured memorial which was re- 
cently dedicated to the memory of Edou- 
ard Colonne at the Trocadéro. This 
monument, which is the work of the 
sculptor Paul Landowski, assisted by the 
late Marcel Aubertin, architect, is 
placed against the wall near the memo- 
rial to Alexandre Guilmant. 

During the ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion, addresses were made by Gabriel 
Pierné, who traced the life and work of 


the noted conductor, by Vincent d’Indy, 
Mr. Lindenlaub and finally Edouard 
Herriot. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony a 
free concert was given in the Salle des 
Fétes of the Trocadéro by the Colonne 
Orchestra with Mr. Pierné at the con- 
ductor’s desk. The “Symphonie Espagn- 
ole” of Lalo was given with Georges 
Enesco as soloist. A poem dedicated to 
Colonne by Jean Rameau was read by 
Mr. Donneaud. 

Edouard Colonne, who died in Paris 
in 1910, was one of France’s best known 
orchestral conductors. He was born in 
Bordeaux in 1838, and studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire. In 1873, he found- 
ed the “Concerts Nationales” which were 
later known as the “Concerts du Cha- 
telet” and in which many famous works 
by French and foreign composers were 
brought out. In 1892, he was conductor 
at the Grand Opéra. He appeared fre- 
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From “‘Le Courrier Musical’ 
Monument to Edouard Colonne in the Paris 


Trocadéro 


quently as guest-conductor in various 
musical centers, and acted in this capac- 
ity with the New York Philharmonic in 
1905. 





Monnaie Season Ends: Revival 


Scheduled 


BRUSSELS, July 14.—The opera season 
at the Monnaie closed recently with 
three excellent performances of “Sieg- 
fried.” Jacques Urlus sang the title 
réle in Dutch, while the other artists 
used French. The opera house will be 
closed only a month, and is scheduled to 
reopen on Aug. 1 with “Hérodiade.” 
Among the revivals scheduled for next 
season is that of Armand Marsick’s 
opera, “L’Anneau Nuptial.” This work 
is based on Merimée’s “Venus d’Ile.” 


OsLo, Norway.—lIssai Dobrowen, 
young Russian conductor, who has di- 
rected the Philharmonic Society of 


Dresden, has been engaged as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra here. 


Thuringian Festival Includes 
Novelties 

BERLIN, July 7—The seventh music 
festival was held recently in the little 
village of Sondershausen, in Thuringia. 
Though only a hamlet, Sondershausen 
has had its own civic orchestra for more 
than a century and also has a Civic 
Theater for operas. Some noted solo- 
ists were present, among them Georg 
Schumann, who played and conducted. 
Original works by local composers were 
presented. Handel’s “Acis and Gala- 
thea” and Bruckner’s “Psalm 150” were 
given by chorus and orchestra. 





Philadelphia Pianist Plays at Arras 

Paris, July 18.—Er! Beatty, Philadel- 
phia pianist, interrupted his European 
vacation recently to appear in an all- 
Chopin program at the Institution des 
Aveugles at Arras in response to a spe- 
cial request. Several years ago he gave 
a recital for the blind music pupils of 
the institution, and upon learning of his 
presence in the French capital this sum- 
mer, Sister d’Estimanville conveyed to 
him the earnest invitation 
charges to make a second appearance. 
Mr. Beatty is a pupil of Alberto Jonas 
and for the last three years has been 
his assistant. 





Paris Beethoven Monument to Be 
Unveiled 

Paris, July 20.—The Beethoven monu- 
ment in the Bois de Vincennes is to be 
unveiled with a public ceremony on July 
23. The monument is the work of José 
de Charmoy. The ceremony is to be 
presided over by Edouard Herriot. As- 
sisting will be the Prefect of the Seine 
and the President of the Municipal 


Council. The Republican Guards Band 
will provide music. 
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“Turandot” Scheduled for Paris 
Opéra 

ARIS, July 5.— “Turandot.” 


by Puccini is scheduled for its 
first Paris performance this com- 
ing season at the Opéra. Other 
works listed for Parisian pre- 
miéres are “Le Mas,” with words 
and music by J. Canteloube; “Les 
Matinées d’Amour, a “fable-mir- 
acle,” with words by Raoul Gas- 
tambide and music by Jules Ma- 
zellier; “La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine,” text and music by Raoul 
Brunel; “La Tour de Feu,” with 
libretto and score by Sylvio Laz- 
zari; and “Salamine,” lyric drama 
from “Eschylus,” with libretto by 
Theodore Reinach, and music by 
Maurice Emmanuel. Revivals for 
the Opéra in the season of 1927- 
28 will be “Guillaume Tell” by 
Rossini; Ravel’s ballet, “Daphnis 
et Chloe”; “La Miracle” by Hiie; 
Stravinsky’s “Le Rossignol” ; 
“Namouna,” a ballet by Lalo; and 
“Le Roi de Lahore” by Massenet. 

““FELLAB.” 








AYREUTH has again proved 
the objective of Lauritz Mel- 


chior this summer. He sings at 
the Festival the réles of Parsifal, 
Siegmund and other Wagnerian 
heroes. The singer is shown study- 
ing a score in the vicinity of the 
Festspielhaus. With him is his 
wife, Marie Melchior, who is 
known in Central Europe as a film 
actress. 





Close of Berlin Season Protested 


BERLIN, July 15.—The Berlin opera 
season has closed with the coming of 
mid-July. The two opera companies, 
the State and Municipal, have both in- 
terrupted their performances until the 
end of August. In the press protests 
have been made against the fact that 
this capital, unlike Paris, has virtually 
nothing of artistic interest to offer in 
the summer. It is asserted that this 
serves to draw tourists from Berlin t 
other cities of Germany. 


Mascagni Operetta to Have Premiére 


Pietro Mascagni has completed a new 
operetta on a text by two Viennes« 
librettists. The work will have its pre- 
miére in the coming season in 
Brussels and Milan. 
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SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
HAS GALA OPENING 


Large Attendance Marks 
Initial Days — New 
Productions Billed 


SALzBuRG, July 31.—The Salzburg 
Festival opened on July 30, with visi- 
tors from many countries thronging this 
little city. Two performances of the 
morality play, “Everyman,” staged by 
Max Reinhardt, were given in the Cathe- 
dral Square on the first two days. 

The musical programs scheduled for 
later days include the operas, “Fidelio,” 
“Don Giovanni” and “Marriage of 
Figaro,” conducted by Franz Schalk and 
Bruno Walter, and a series of orches- 
tral, chamber music and liturgical pro- 
grams. The Vienna Philharmonic and 
noted soloists will take part. 

Among the figures active in the fes- 
tival are Rosamund Pinchot, who 
essayed a speaking réle in “Everyman” 
in German for the first time; Ernest de 


Weert, scenic designer, and Travis 
Thames, a singer from Chicago, who is 
heard in the vocal music in “The 
Miracle.” All are Americans. Einar 


Nilsson, musical director for Reinhardt’s 
productions, is in charge of the orches- 
tra for the dramas. 

The chief novelty in the dramatic 
programs will be a production of Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Among the actors appearing in this 
production under Reinhardt will be Tilly 
Losch, solo danseuse of the Vienna 
Opera, and Harald Kreuzberg, dancer 
from the Berlin Opera. Others an- 
nounced are Miss Pinchot and Miss 
Thames, Katta Sterna, Maria Solveig, 
Hans and Herman Thimig, Luis Rainer, 
Paul Hartman and Richard Romanow- 
sky. Schiller’s “Kabale und Liebe” will 
also be staged. 


Marchesi Sings in London for 


Scholarship Fund 


LONDON, July 23.—For the benefit of 
the Marchesi Academy scholarship fund, 
Blanche Marchesi gave a concert on 
July 5. Listed for Mme. Marchesi’s 
performance were songs by Purcell, 
Bach, Sauer, Strauss, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Goossens, Hahn and 
Scott. Request numbers were Scarlatti’s 
“Le Violette,” Moret’s “La Lettre” and 
“Mandoline” by Debussy. The soprance 
was assisted by the International String 
Quartet—André Mangeot, Frank How- 
ard, Boris Pecker, and Herbert Wither 
Agnes Bedford was the accompanist. 
Pupils from Mme. Marchesi’s schools in 
Paris, London, and Manchester met on 
July 7 at the Leighton House for the 
annual Academy concert. Participating 
were Laura Martin, Harry Pieris, Ethel 
Farquhar, Marjorie Martin, Truda 
Crona, Muriel Hardy, Beata Angly, El- 
vira Rubi, Mr. Allen, Doris Nield, Elza 
Lynne, Laura Kesteven, Gertrude Sel- 
len, Marny Trinder, May Sharp, Lydia 
Kelly, Kate Bean, Satnig and Armene 
Meduria, Gladys Londa, the Hon. Joan 
Mackay, Dorothy Hamilton, Richard 
Lynex, Mary Cowie, Margaret Childee, 
Enid Settle, Dorothy Canberra, Norah 
Sabin, and Blanche Lafontaine. 





Church Music Week Held in Frankfort 


FRANKFORT, July 10.—Recent musical 
events at the International Exposition 
have included a week of Catholic Church 
Music, which opened on June 24. Among 
the noted organizations appearing re- 
ently were a chorus from the Sistine 


Chapel in Rome, the Cathedral Choir 
from Munich, a ballet from the Paris 
Opéra, the Vienna Philharmonic, and 
the German Singing Society from 


Prague. 


Myra Hess Gives Paris Piano Recital 


Myra Hess returned 
to give another successful recital at the 
Salle Gaveau. Miss Hess gave Mozart’s 
Sonata in A Major, Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” Brahms’ Valse and “E] 
Puerto,” “Evocation” and “Triana,” by 
A lbeniz. 


Paris, July 9. 
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Inaugural Ceremonies 


Landowska Dedicates Paris Temple of Music 
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ARIS, July 19.—The third of July, 

1927, was a great date for Wanda 
Landowska—because it was the day of 
the realization of her life’s greatest am- 
bition: the inauguration of her own 
concert hall. 

Wanda Landowska understood, 
Richard Wagner, when 
place for the Bayreuth 
temple of music has to stand in natural 
surroundings, that nothing could frame 
better a theater, or a concert hall, than 
a park or garden. 

This idea must not only be understood 
from the point of view of outward beauty 

the idea must be seen from the inner 
character of things. When you, 
full of musical emotions, leave a theater 
or a concert hall in the middle of a town, 
you are immediately shocked by the 
brutality of the city noise your 
imagination is far from having the op- 
portunity to develop your artistic im- 
pressions, and the enchantment of the 
music ceases abruptly. Your mu- 
sical dream is finished—you are in the 


middle of real life. 


as did 
choosing the 
Theater, that a 


Sounds Harmonize 


Only nature can lengthen the musical 
ecstasy of the hearer: the calm rhythm 
of a garden allows him to develop his 
impressions, and he is not shocked by 
the change of the place—the sounds 
heard outside seem to harmonize with 
the music heard in the hall. 

The shadow of the trees, the smell of 
the grass, the beauty of the flowers, the 
murmuring of the birds and insects, can 
not only lengthen the musical enchant 
ment of a hearer, but also inspire the 
artists who perform in the hall. The 
temple of music and the temple of God 
work together and their breathing cre- 
ates a beautiful consonance of art! 

The great priestess of the last 
Wanda Landowska—could not do other- 
wise, to understand that idea, and we 
find her temple of music in the middle 
of a small, but charming garden 

Nothing in the outside view of the 
property could allow as to suspect the 
presence of a temple of music—but when 
you cross the gate and pass the villa 
vou are before a rectangular lawn, sur 
rounded by old trees, and at the end of 
it you observe simple but noble lines of 
modern architecture, which is Wanda 
Landowska’s new concert hall. 


yet TMT | \ MT 
Cheerful Atmosphere 


The hall, built by Mr. Moreux, archi 
tect, is able to hold comfortably 200 per 
The walls are without ornaments 
inside, and are painted in yellow. Th 
atmosphere of the inside is sober, but 
cheerful. The acoustics are perfect 

For the inauguration of her 
hall Mme. Landowska invited friends 
musicians and critics More than 250 
persons responded to her invitation and 
traveled from Paris by train, or motor 
cars; Saint-Leu-La-Forét is a small re 
sort near Paris (half an hour by train 
from Gare du Nord). 

At three o’clock all the seats were o« 
cupied and the last arrivals had - he 
contented to stand in the entrance of the 
hall. At a quarter past three appeared 
Wanda Landowska with Alfred Cortot 
on the platform. A great ovation greeted 
the celebrated artists. 

3efore the beginning of the musica! 
part, Mme. Landowska addressed a 
short speech to the audience. She ex 
pressed her happiness in having realized 
the dream of her life and her thanks to 
friends who helped her in this task. She 
said that this day was the happiest in 
her life. 

The audience 


sons. 


concert 


burst into great and 


long applause after the end of her 
speech. The great Polish artist seemed 
to be profoundly touched by the hearty 


reception she received from this crowd 


of her friends and admirers, and was 
unable for many minutes to start t 
play. . . . It was the memorable mo 


ment of the day. 


Plays Bach Music 


The concert began with J. S. Bach’ 
“Concerto a due Cembali certati” per 
formed on two pianos by Wanda Lar 
dowska and Alfred Cortot. Mme. Lat 
dowska afterward played two prelude: 
and fugues from the “Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier” on the harpsichord. Together 
with Cortot she performed an Alle 
mande by Francois Couperin le Grand 
and a sonata by Bernardo Pasquini, and 
afterward played several pieces for 
harpsichord by Couperin, Dandrieu 
Rameau and Chambonniéres. Mozart’s 
Sonata for two pianos, performed by 
Mme. Landowska and Alfred Cortot, 
closed the unusual program. 

It is needless to say that it was beau- 
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Holding Up the Operatic Mirror at Ravinia 





National Tastes and Prefer- 
ences Clearly Reflected in 
Character of Audiences— 
When Italians Predominate, 
and How the Casual On- 
looker May Hear Much 
French Spoken 


HICAGO, July 30.—How much the 
study of audiences may be a neces- 
sary duty on the part of an operatic 
manager is illustrated by what Louis 
Eckstein says about the giving of music 
dramas at Ravinia. 
For nearly sixteen years Mr. Eckstein 
has been studying audiences at close 
range for seventy-three nights a year; 


and when he discusses his public, he 
knows whereof he speaks. 

“Of course we know,” he says, “that 
in this country the majority of the peo- 
ple are not lovers of art in any form. 
Those who visit the opera houses, like 
those who visit the art galleries or the 
theaters where the highest class of 
drama is presented, or those who devote 
themselves to reading the best litera- 
ture, form the minority. But there is 
good reason to know that an apprecia- 
tion of all the arts is steadily growing; 
and I do not believe I am prejudiced 
when I say that there is no one art 
which draws its disciples from so many 
walks and conditions of life as does 
opera. 


Confident Expectation 


“Those of us who have studied the 
situation carefully over a long period of 
years, know just about what type of 
audience we will have from night to 
night. I don’t mean by this that we 
can gage the audience by the opera 
that is to be presented. Rather it is 
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the other way around, as far as pos- 
sible, the opera is scheduled with a 
definite type of audience in mind. _ 

“There was Sunday night as a typical 
example. “Aida” was scheduled with a 
remarkable cast—Martinelli, Rethberg, 
Danice. That particular opera was of- 
fered because experience has proved it 
is a tremendous favorite with all Ital- 
ians, and we know that on Sunday 
nights the audience will contain an un- 
usual number of them. That is why an 
Italian opera is usually scheduled at 
Ravinia for the first night of the week.” 

Mr. Eckstein has taken pains to 
make special inquiries about his Italian 
patrons. He knows many of them per- 
sonally, and it is not unusual for some 
of them to come from within a radius 
of twenty miles. Some of them travel 
even farther than this. Milwaukee con- 
tributes a large number of Italians to 
the Ravinia audience every Sunday 
night, and on other nights of the week 
as well. 


Walked from Winnetka 


A season or so ago a picturesque Ital- 
ian was a prominent figure among those 
who found standing room on the plat- 
form immediately in front of the opera 
house. He was never known to occupy 
a seat inside, nor did he ever avail him- 
self of one of the 400 free seats from 
which the operas may be seen and heard. 
He always preferred to stand. During 
the intermissions he would occasionally 
talk with acquaintances among his 
countrymen, making sure to be back in 
his place several minutes before time 
for the curtain to rise. 

That venerable Italian was a_shoe- 
maker and many Ravinia employees 
knew that he walked twice a week from 
Winnetka to Ravinia. He had certain 
operas to which he was partial, certain 
artists to whom he was devoted. To 
him opera was life, and he once told a 
Ravinia employee that he lived from 
one Ravinia season to the next. 

Numbers of Italians may be seen with 





lunch baskets which they put away in 
places of safety until after the opera. 
Hundreds of these enthusiasts not only 
come for the performance on Sunday 
night, but spend the greater part of the 
day at Ravinia. Father, mother and all 
the children come! 


When French Is Heard 


But Ravinia is not concerned entirely 
with its Italian patrons, Mr. Eckstein 
says. There is a legion of Americans to 
be considered, and likewise those whose 
interest is primarily in the French 
répertoire. On Tuesday nights Mr. 
Eckstein always expects a oe repre- 
sentation from Lake Forest, Highland 
Park and the other North Shore towns. 
Friday night likewise brings its con- 
tingent of North Shore residents. It is 
on these nights, says Mr. Eckstein, that 
French opera is in greatest demand, and 
likewise on these nights the personal 
following of those artists of world re- 
nown is manifested. 

Audiences composed largely of Amer- 
icans enjoy both French and Italian 
opera without any marked partiality, 
provided they are given the opportunity 
to hear the artists they like best. On 
such nights as French operas are given, 
one hears enough French spoken at Ra- 
vinia to reveal the fact that the French 
speaking people of this community— 
those who come from France, from Bel- 
gium, from Switzerland and from Can- 
ada, are taking advantage of the chance 
to hear those works with which they are 
familiar; but it must be remembered 
that residents of Chicago who are 
French-speaking are comparatively few 
as compared with those whose native 
tongue is Italian. 

“The mid-week crowds—Wednesday 
and Thursday—are more mixed,” Mr. 
Eckstein explains. Perhaps it would be 
better to say they are typical American 
audiences when we use the word Ameri- 
can in its true meaning. America is 
made up of the people of all nations and 
so are the audiences to be found at 





Buenos Aires Agitated Over 
National Anthem 


UENOS AIRES, July 18.—Re- 

cent discussions of the suit- 
ability of national anthems have 
not been limited to the United 
States. Conservatives here who 
favor leaving the “Himno Nacio- 
nal” strictly as it is, have not con- 
fined themselves to discussion, but 
have engaged in actual hostile 
demonstrations. Mounted police 
were called upon last week to dis- 
perse a crowd, composed largely 
of students, which had collected in 
front of Government House, and 
many received injuries. Innova- 
tors began the controversy on the 
ground that the hymn was too 
long and bills were introduced 
into Congress to shorten it. Those 
who protest believe that the five 
verses and chorus are none too 
long to celebrate the exploits of 
General San Martin and the Dec- 
laration of Independence of July 
9, 1816. 
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Ravinia during the mid-week. The 
casual opera-goer rubs elbows with 
those who are dyed-in-the-wool opera 
enthusiasts. Every race is represented. 
The problem of just what operas to give 
on these nights presents difficulties, so 
we solve it by giving our biggest artists 
the chance to appear in their best 
known réles.” 





Saar Honored By Oregon Clubs 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—Louis Vic- 
tor Saar was guest of honor at a recep- 
tion given by the board of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs, on July 21, 
in the Congress Hotel. Mrs. Walter May 
is State president. Mr. Saar’s compo- 
sitions were the feature of a pleasing 
program. He played three groups of 
piano numbers. Ernest Crosby, tenor, 
and Mrs. L. W. Pennington, soprano, 
sang solos. Mr. Saar has concluded a 
summer session of instruction, under the 
direction of Martha B. Reynolds. 

J. F. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile  sprovGisr 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 








Arthur Baecht—Vielin:.«t 
Concer ts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
"Phone Mitchell 1114 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 











Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
104 West 7ist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Madame Charles Cahier 


Royal Court-Singer 
Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers of N. Y. 
Rep.: William Hammer. 808, Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, 
N. Y. address: c/o Steinway & Sons, West 57th St. 
Summer Residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden 


V. Colombati 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 . 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Studio: 








Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine 
Wade Smith 
Winners National Federation Conteats. 
1702 Belmont Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Mirector Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hali. "Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plaine 3200 





School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond Sehqph ot Opera 


Know the stage business of the role you wisb to sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—lInstruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
‘Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri.—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St., New York 








Arthur J. 
sora Vv. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt —conTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
$43 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Eleanor Cumings 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, New York City. 
Residence Studio: 

Gramatan Parkways, Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pres. Church; Temple 
Semina 


ew York, N.Y. 





Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 





Alexander Kisselburgh saritrone 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Circle 5321 





Ralph Douglass PtanisgenAgeompanios 


ching 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
© Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Walter Leary BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. S7th St. Plasa 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


Rhoda Mintz— 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St.. New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 














SOPRANO 








Stuart Ross—PIANIsT 
Artist Accompanist, Coach 
452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Phone—Cathedral 1376 
COACH— 


Grace M. Schad ACCOMPANIST 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 


Residence: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 








Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Compose- 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 900z 





. 7 VIOLINIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer TEACHER 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and teacher for entrance te 
Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris. 
Teaching in Paris June Ist—Aug [5th 
Address: 3 Cite Trevise 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 








Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 





Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Teil. Endicott 9153 


Planist—Cem 
Accompan! 
Phone Circle 896“ 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 223! Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 








Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 


COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUGHOR 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Ete. 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘Phone Harlem 0391 


Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Fochatque—_ interpretation —-Nermal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
308 Alexander Ave... Bronx 








SOPRANO 





"Iptown Studio: 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American ‘-ademy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 





Nita Taylor  nege—Concere— 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Com ny, 
irection, Kenses City Concert Bureau, 
3ttt Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carn Hall, New York 
cle 0951 





David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
181 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn Slocum 9233 


W. Henri Zay *mscipt tester, Clases 
them 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind 

See “The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. @ 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 830 West 72nd 8t., New York 
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CHICAGO RESIDENTS APPEAR IN RECITALS 





Conservatory Events Bring 
Programs by Artists and 
Students 


By Farnsworth Wright 


CHIcAGO, July 30.—Just before his de- 
parture for Europe, Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
gave an interesting recital in Kimball 
Hall under the auspices of the American 


Conservatory. This program was heard 
on Wednesday afternoon, and despite the 
heat of the day, Mr. Gordon’s tone 
seemed unaffected. His delivery of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, for 
violin alone, was a model of fine musi- 
cianship. He began the recital with Cyril 
Scott’s “Tallahassee” Suite. Jacobi’s 
Prelude No. 3 was given its first per- 
formance in Chicago, and “Filigree,” by 
the late Marion Roberts, was also played 
for the first time. 


Opera Scenes Sung 


Several other notable recitals were 
presented by various music schools dur- 
ing the week. A public rehearsal of Os- 
ear Saenger’s opera class at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, given in Kimball Hall 
on Friday afternoon, brought to light 
considerable talent. Mr. Saenger pref- 
aced the rehearsal by an explanation of 
why the scenes were to be sung in Eng- 


ish. 

“In the European countries,” he said, 
“all the operas are sung in the language 
of the country regardless of what lan- 
guage they were originally written in. 
It seems to me a mistake that here in 
America we should insist on having our 
operas sung in languages we do not 
understand, when English lends itself 
perfectly well to song.” 


Advanced pupils of Percy Rector 





Ina_ Bourskaya 
Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








HAAKE &ii'vidi 
Piano and Public School 


Class Piano Normal 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 








Nora 


La Mar Moss 


Contralto 


3924 Forest Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 














An Excellent Pianist 
Karleton’ Hackett. 


Thompson 
Mgt. CULBERTSON 
4832 Dorchester Ave.. Chicago 




















WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual 
d’Orsay) Paris vii, France. 


LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 

















ALEXIUS BAAS 


Baritone 


Specialty German Lieder 
Madison, Wisconsin 











A. L. WILSON 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermilion, Se. Dak. 








VOLINA POWERS 


Soprano 
17 East 42nd &t. 
@/o Musical Advance, New York City 











Stephens, Glenn Dillard Gunn and Mar- 
cian Thalberg appeared in an interest- 
ing vocal and piano recital in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on Friday afternoon under 
the auspices of the Gunn School of Mu- 
sic. Much good talent was disclosed. 


Mme. Rivé-King Plays 


Julie Rivé-King gave a piano program 
of Liszt and Chopin music at the Bush 
Conservatory on Wednesday afternoon, 
assisted by her pupil, Evelyn Daniels, 
who played Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 16. Two 
beautiful numbers composed by Mme. 
Rivé-King were also on the list. 

Korngold’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” Suite was played at Bush Conserva- 
tory on Monday evening by Robert Quick, 
violinist, and Ines Pires, pianist. This 
was followed by solos by each of the 
young musicians. 

The series of summer master school 
recitals of the Chicago Musical College 
given in Central Theater was concluded 
on Thursday afternoon with a concert 
of the College Symphony, conducted by 
Percy Grainger. The program ended with 
a rousing performance of three British 
folk-songs set for chorus by Mr. Grain- 

er. 

. Two-Piano Recital 


A two-piano recital was given in Cen- 
tral Theater on Tuesday afternoon by 
Edward Collins and Moissaye Boguslaw- 
ski, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Musical College. These two fine musi- 
cians achieved an admirable artistic 
union and interplay of moods in Schu- 
mann’s Theme and Variations; in Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D Major; two short 
numbers by Saar; and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Suite Algérienne.” 





Ravinia Singers Receive 


Plaudits for Brilliant Art 
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years. Vocally impeccable, he gave a 
deft lightness to the réle. 

Mario Chamlee, as Almaviva, sang the 
“Ecco ridente” aria in a manner diffi- 
cult to surpass. He was in beautiful 
voice, his tones being golden, and he 
tossed off the difficult runs with ease. 
Mr. Chamlee added new comedy touches 
to the scene where he portrays the 
drunken soldier. 

Vittorio Trevisan’s incomparable Bar- 
tolo was fully up to standard, and Mr. 
Rothier’s makeup as Don Basilio, as well 
as his singing and acting, were effective. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 

Miss Paggi and Alfred Wallenstein, 
’cellist, were soloists at the concert on 
Monday night. Eric De Lamarter con- 
ducted Chicago Symphony players in a 
program which included his own “The 
Betrothal.” 


‘““Juive’’ Impresses 


“La Juive,” given on Tuesday night, 
was a triumph for Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Mr. Martinelli. Mme. Rethberg, as 
Rachel, was in golden voice. Seldom has 
she approached the passion and dramatic 
ardor seen in her reading of this part. 
Fire and tense feeling were in her voice, 
without marring in any way its great 
beauty. 

Mr. Martinelli was Eleazar. There 
was a defiant ring to his tones in phrases 
at the end of the first act, and his voice 
was beautiful and ample throughout, a 
true heroic tenor. Dramatically Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s version of the réle was convinc- 
ingly wrought and splendidly acted. 

José Mojica gave a performance of 
Prince Leopold that, in its histrionic as- 
pects, was outstanding. His voice was 
suave and adequate. Mr. Rothier gave a 
noble reading of the “Sila rigueur” bass 
aria in the first act. Florence Macbeth 
was excellent as Princess Eudovxia, 
though the best music written for this 
character was omitted in the cutting 
process designed to bring the opera with- 
in Ravinia’s time limitations. Louis Has- 
selmans conducted. 


‘“‘Mignon” Again 


“Mignon” was repeated on Wednesday 
night with the same cast as before: Lu- 
crezia Bori, Miss Macbeth, Mr. Chamlee, 
Mr. Rothier and Ina Bourskaya; Louis 
Hasselmans conducting. 

“Lohengrin” was given on Thursday 





Chicago Opera to Revive 
“Sapho” Next Season 


HICAGO, July 30.—The Chi- 

cago Civic Opera will revive 
Massenet’s “Sapho” in the coming 
season, according to report. Al- 
though no formal announcement 
has been made by the manage- 
ment, it is rumored that the lead- 
ing réles will be sung by Mary 
Garden and Fernand Ansseau. 











night without the second act. Mme. 
Rethberg and Edward Johnson were two 
great figures in this performance. Poise 
and poetry were in Mr. Johnson’s de- 
lineation of Lohengrin, and his German 
was very distinct. Mr. Johnson’s sing- 
ing in the third act was the embodiment 
of romance, his voice fairly caressing the 
notes. Mme. Rethberg sang the music of 
Elsa with lovely tone and impeccable 
musicianship. 

Although Ortrud’s greatest scene was 
left out, Julia Claussen sustained the 
significance of this character well. Dé- 
siré Defrére’s interpretation of Telra- 
mund was Gallic rather than Teutonic, 
but nevertheless admirable. 

George Cehanovsky brought to the rdéle 
of the Herald a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, and Louis D’Angelo was impressive 
in the part of King Henry. Louis Has- 
selmans, conducting, kept the perform- 
ance at a high, artistic level. The men’s 
chorus did some notably brilliant sing- 
ing in the first act. 


Carnival for Children 


On Thursday afternoon there was a 
children’s carnival, the Children’s Civic 
Theater of Chicago giving “Ye Olde En- 
glish Festival.” The Great Lakes Band 
played. 

“Samson and Delilah” was repeated 
on Friday night with the same cast as 
before: Mr. Martinelli, Mme. Claussen, 
Mr. Basiola and Mr. Rothier; Mr. Has- 
selmans conducting. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Haydn Choral Society Arrives in 
England 


Cuicaco, July 30.—The Haydn Choral 
Society, of Chicago, gave two ship’s con- 
certs on the Albertic on its way to Eur- 
ope, where it is touring under the direc- 
tion of Haydn Owens. The choir ar- 
rived in Liverpool on July 10, and jour- 
neyed by bus to Rhyl, in North Wales, 
where the first concert of the tour was 
given that night. Four concerts were 
given in Newport, and the itinerary in- 
cludes Swansea, Colwyn Bay, Ramsgate, 
€ ,uthsea, Bournemouth, London and 
Paris. Barre Hill, baritone, is touring 
with the Society as soloist. 








Witherspoon Pupils Score in Europe 


Cuicaco, July 30.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, has received news of the success 
of his pupil, Mildred Seeba, in Italy. 
She has appeared and sung in many 
cities as Aida and Santuzza. Miss Seeba 
won the Caruso Memorial Scholarship 
two years ago, and was awarded the 
same scholarship for the second time last 
year. Miss Seeba will spend a part of the 
summer in the United States. Mr. 
Witherspoon has also received a cable 
from Berlin telling of the engagement 
of another pupil, Esther Stoll, as leading 
dramatic soprano in Cassels, Germany. 


Waterloo Singer Sails for Europe 


WATERLOO, Iowa, July 30.—Marion 
Eddy, who received her early musical 
training in Waterloo church choirs, is a 
member of a musical troupe that has 
sailed for Europe to fulfill a series of 
engagements. After a two weeks’ en- 
gagement in London, the group will 
take part in a presentation of “The 
Music Master” in Scotland. Miss Eddy 
and her company will return to America 
about Sept. 1, and will then resume work 
with the Shubert organization. B. C. 


Gordon Sails to Consult ‘Eye Specialist 


Cuicaco, July 30.—Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
left for Europe on Thursday, to consult 
an eye specialist. He has been concert- 
master at Ravinia this summer. 





Young People Inspired 
Folk Costume Recitals 
Mrs. Warfield Presents 





Photo Rice 
Lorna Hooper Warfield 


CHIcaGo, July 30.—The idea of giving 
folk-song recitals in the costumes of the 
various countries represented came to 
Lorna Hooper Warfield, dramatic so- 
prano, when she was teaching folk- 
songs to children. 

“I found this folk-music was very 
popular with them,” says Mrs. Warfield, 
“especially such numbers as ‘Pont d’Av- 
ignon,’ with its excellent chance for pan- 
tomime. It occurred to me that folk- 
songs would be much more effective if 
they were sung in the peasant costumes 
of the lands where they originated. 
Such costuming of the singer tends to 
visualize the song for the hearer, to 
make it more vivid, and not merely as 
a song stuck into a recital program 
without any special life of its own. 

“I was collecting material for costume 

recitals for three years. In many cases 
it Is necessary to change only part of 
the costume, as the peasant costumes of 
Europe are basically the same. This 
Saves time between song-groups. 
_“I find that the audiences aaneatiilie 
like songs they have heard before, so I 
give them a liberal sprinkling of ‘Sally 
in Our Alley,’ ‘Santa Lucia,’ ‘Auf der 
Alma,’ and others of the same kind. 

“In a polyglot city such as Milwaukee, 
where I live, I found no difficulty at all 
in getting competent instruction in the 
various languages in which my recitals 
are given. 





ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Chil- 
dren Programs for junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
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ST. LOUIS COMPANY 
PRESENTS ‘‘MIKADO”’ 


Production on High Level Has 
Atmosphere of Authentic 


Charm 
By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louis, July 30.—Last week brought 
“The Mikado” to the stage of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company in as generally 
fine a production as has been seen here. 
Early in the week illness brought the 
enforced retirement of Myrtle Schaaf, 
but the management obtained the service 
of Irene Pavloska for the part of Yum 
Yum. Miss Pavloska is a favorite with 
St. Louis audiences. 

Another addition to the cast who was 
welcomed heartily by old friends was 
Robinson Newbold, the Ko-Ko. Mr. New- 
bold was brought to St. Louis to replace 
Robert Pitkin, who was also forced to 
leave the cast on account of illness. 

The remaining parts were given ca- 
pable readings by Allan Rogers as 
Nanki-Poo; Paul Kleman, Pish-Tush; 
John Dunsmore, Pooh-Bah; William Mc- 
Carthy, the Mikado; Dorothy Seeger, 
Pitti-Sing; Anne Yago, Katisha, and 
Louise Heinmeller, advanced from the 
chorus, as Peep-Bo. 

Special mention should be made of the 
setting and stage effects which were un- 
usually attractive, both as regarded color 
and verisimilitude to Japanese atmos- 
phere. The costuming of the chorus was 
another noteworthy feature. 


“Princess’’ Attracts 


The current week’s offering is Leo 
Fall’s musical play “The Dollar Prin- 
cess.” Replacing Miss Schaaf as prima 
donna is Charlotte Woodruff, whose 
pleasing voice and winning personality 
gained her many friends on the opening 
night. 

Mr. Newbold was especially successful 
in two comic songs which he interpolated 
in his part to the great delight of the 
audience. Allan Rogers has a role well 
suited to him in Freddy Smythe. Miss 
Yago is given the best opportunity af- 
forded her this season as Olga Labinska, 
and makes the most of it. 

Mr. Dunsmore, the always reliable 
William McCarthy, Paul Kleman, John 
Cherry, Robert Betts and Dorothy Seeger 
give their customary admirable per- 
formances. 


EVENTS IN ST. LOUIS 











Students’ Programs Among Lists Heard 
With Pleasure 


St. Louris, July 30.—Among the good 
recitals given by pupils of Leo C. Miller 
at the Miller Studios last week was that 
of Alfred Schmied. The program in- 
included works of Mendelssohn, Beetho- 
ven, Huss, Liszt, Kaun, Moskowski and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Schmied has completed 
both the teacher’s and artist’s courses 
under Mr. Miller, and will join the fac- 
ulty at the Studios in September, divid- 
ing his time between Webster Groves, 
University City and Clayton. 

Edna Wagner, also a pupil of Mr. Mil- 
ler during the past year, appeared re- 
cently in an interesting program, giving 
compositions of Handel, Mozart, Kaun, 
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Dunsmuir Commissioned to 
Write Opera 


ARIS, July 18.—Elinor Duns- 

muir, English composer, has 
been commissioned by a group of 
Americans to write the score for a 
new opera, designed for New York 
presentation next year, according 
to the local edition of the New 
York Herald. Miss Dunsmuir’s 
ballet, “The Sphinx,” was produced 
recently at the Casino de Monte 
Carlo. The composer is_ the 
daughter of the Hon. James Duns- 
muir, former Governor of British 
Columbia. Her mother was an 
American. 
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Strauss, Bemberg, and a special group 
by William H. Pommer, professor eme- 
ritus of Missouri University and for- 
merly supervisor of music in the St. 
Louis public schools. 

Other recitals taking place at the 
Miller Studios were those of Beulah 
Appelman, Marie Krauss, Pearl Marion 
Riess and Blanche Morgan. 

SusAN L. Cost. 





“Rose-Marie” Draws Record Audiences 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 30.—It is announced 
that all records were broken for any 
season of the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
Company during the week when “Rose- 
Marie” was given, 67,000 persons pay- 
ing $47,374 to hear that opera. 

Ss. L. C. 


Dedicates Organ in Michigan 


St. Louis, July 30.—Dr. Percy Evers- 
den dedicated an organ on a recent Sun- 
day at Lenox-Richmond, Michigan, as- 
sisted by members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony. S. de G. 





Marie Tiffany Joins “Henchman” 
Company 





To the company already announced for 
the forthcoming tour of “The King’s 
Henchman” has been added the name of 
Marie Tiffany, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano. With Frances Peralta and Marie 
Sundelius, also of the Metropolitan, Miss 
Tiffany will alternate in the rdéle of 
Aelfrida. The transcontinental tour of 
this all-American company will begin in 
Washington the end of October, and will 
cover a season of about thirty weeks. 





Alton Jones Gives Recital in Hughes 
Series 


Alton Jones, a member of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art, gave a 
piano recital on Wednesday evening, July 
27, continuing the series of musicales 
which are presented annually by profes- 
sional pupils of Edwin Hughes. The 
program included Handel’s Suite in D 
Minor, No. 10, Brahms’ Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor, “Papillons” of Schumann, 
and finally a group of Liszt, “Waldes- 
rauschen,” “Sposalizio” and “Mazeppa.” 
Several encores of modern numbers were 
requested. 





_ NORMAN, OKLA.—Milan Lusk, violin- 
ist, recently gave a joint recital with 
William Rogerson, tenor, in the College 
Auditorium. This event was a feature 
of the summer artist course given by 
the University of Oklahoma. 
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LONG BEACH CONCERTS 





Ebell Club Festival Is Prominent Among 
Summer Attractions 


Lonc BeacH, CAL., July 30.—The 
Ebell Club recently held a six days’ 
festival. The following musicians ap- 
peared: the California Girls’ Trio; L. 
D. Frey’s Long Beach Male Quartet; 
Freysingers Ladies’ Quartet; Charles 


Way, Foster Rucker; William Blust; 
Mmes. Errol Olsen, Edward Greene, E. 
E. Tincher, Katherine C. Ethier, Bernice 
Powell Wight, E. E. Galbraith, and the 
Mrs. Lorne Middough Trio. 

The Scottish Rite Masons dedicated 
their new organ with the program which 
was in charge of William Conrad Mills, 
Otto E. Hirschler, organist, and a num- 
ber of vocalists. 

Lucy E. Wolcott, soprano and vocal 
teacher, gave the first of a series of lec- 
tures on voice production recently. Miss 
Wolcott has been appointed music chair- 
man for the Los Angeles District, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Eva Anderson, leader of the First 
Baptist Sunday School Orchestra, pre- 
sented the organization in a recent con- 
cert with Robert Edmonds, tenor, as 
soloist. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Long Beach Teachers Present Pupils 


LonG Beacu, CAL., July 30.—Teach- 
ers presenting pupils recently were 
Edna Schinnerer, Clarence E. Krinbill, 
Evelene M. Gerred, Ruth C. Miller, Lu- 
cille E. Holman, Elizabeth O’Neil, Mrs. 
R. O. Baldwin and Mrs. W. L. Hawk, 
piano; Eva Anderson and Mrs. Allan 
Chase, violin. A number of teachers 
who have been away on vacations have 
returned and opened studios for sum- 
mer classes. Among them are Pauline 
Farquhar, Alice S. Durham, Rolla Al- 
ford, and Jane Stanley. A. M. G. 


Jewish Music Featured at Frankfort 


FRANKFORT, July 16.—The musical 
events at the summer-long Expcsition 
of Music have continued recently with 
much success. Gabriel Pierné’s ora- 
torio, “Francis of Assisi,” was sung re- 
cently in the Hippodrome by a massed 
chorus from Germany, under Fritz 
Gambke. The Vienna Philharmonic, led 
by Clemens Krauss, made a notable im- 
pression. Mischa Elman was a féted 
soloist in other concerts. During a week 
of Jewish ritual music, some interesting 
scores performed by visiting choruses 
included a work by Salomone de Rossi, 
an early seventeenth century writer who 
was active at the court of Mantua. The 
Czech Republic also sent the Prague 
Singing Society, which, under Hermann 
von Schmiedel, made a fine impression 
in national music. 


Mackay Presents Franko’s Autograph 
Collection to Philharmonic 


Clarence Mackay, chairman of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Philharmonic, has purchased Nahan 
Franko’s collection of famous musicians’ 
autographs and has presented it to the 
New York Philharmonic Society. 


Dilling and Macmillen Engaged in 
Paterson 


Mildred Dilling is at present at her 
villa in Etretat after a series of harp 
concerts and broadcasting engagements 
in England and Scotland. Her opening 
engagement for the coming season will 
be a joint recital with Frances Mac- 
millen, American violinist (who is 
spending his summer in England), in 
Paterson, N. J., on Oct. 11. 


Neuer Returns From Abroad 


Among the returning travelers on the 
liner France last week was Berthold 
Neuer, vice-president of the William 
Knabe Pano Company. One of the im- 
portant objects of Mr. Neuer’s trip 
abroad was to borrow from the Royal 
Academy at Budapest, two pianos which 
had been used by Franz Liszt. Arriv- 
ing in Hungary he learned that the fa- 
mous relics had already been secured 
for the exposition at Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany, and were not available. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Neuer was able to ar- 
range to have them brought to America 
at the close of the festival, to remain 
until January, 1928. 


NEWPorT, R. I.—A musicale given by 
Martha C. Codman for 200 guests 
brought numbers by Maxim Karolik and 
Serge Kotlarsky. W. E. C. 


HARTFORD PUPILS PLAY 





School of Music Activities Close with 
Student Recital 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 30.—Pupils of 
Alfred Troemel, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Hartford School of 
Music, assisted by Winnie Davis Long, 
pupil of Aurelio Giorni, were recently 
heard in recital at the Hartford Woman’s 
Club. The event marked the final re- 
cital of the school’s season. 


First of a series of three vocal re- 
citals to be given by pupils of Nellie 
Carey Reynolds took place recently in 
the Center Church House. Mrs. Burton 
Yaw was the accompanist. 

Twenty-six pupils from the advanced 
and intermediate grades of the Jagielski 
studio were heard in recital at the 
Y. W. C. A. 

Piano pupils of Henry R. Hallbauer 
gave an informal recital at the Hall- 
bauer Studio. Pupils of Mrs. Frederick 
C. Loeser assisted. 

Stanley Russell Watermann, head of 
the departments of classical languages 
and of music at the Kingswood School, 
and organist and choirmaster of the 
St. John’s Church, left Hartford recent- 
ly to attend the Connecticut Conference 
for young people to be held at the Hotch- 
kiss School in Lakeville. He will be 
organist and recitalist of the conference 
and lecturer on the history of music. 

W. E. CASTELOW. 


Claude Warford Opens Paris Summer 
Class 


Paris, July 15.—Claude Warford, of 
New York, composer and vocal teacher, 
is in Paris to conduct his summer course. 
Felix Leroux, of the National Opéra, 
and Willard Sektberg are again associ- 
ated with the school. 
New York, Mr. Warford signed a con- 
tract for the publication of several of 
his new songs next autumu. 


Mary Garden Sings in Gala Paris 
Concert 


Paris, July 20.—Mary Garden was 
among the artists scheduled to take part 
in the program of a soirée held at the 
Opéra by the Union des Arts and Les 
Amis du Mobilier National. Also in- 
cluded in the list were Cecile Sorel, Lina 
Cavalieri, Lucy Arbell, Gilda Darthy, 
Marie Leconte, Ritter-Ciampi, Carlotta 
Zambelli and Raybaud, of the Opéra, 
Vera Vageska, of the Opéra-Comique, 
and Huguette Duflos and Donneaud, of 
the Comédie-Francaise. 


Pittsburgh Pianist Gives Paris Recital 


Paris, July 20.—Norman_ Frauen- 
heim, American pianist, gave a concert 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Mr. Frauenheim 
studied for four years with Stojowski. 

He took up studies with Lazare-Levy, 
and last season gave a recital before the 
Infanta Isabella in Madrid. He has also 
given concerts in London and the Prov- 
inces as well as in Geneva and Paris. 


American Artists Summer in Berlin 


BERLIN, July 18.—Henri Deering and 
Edwin Schneider, American pianists, re- 
cently arrived in Berlin to spend a part 


of the summer in coaching with Artur 
Schnabel. Mr. Deering has returned 
from a successful tour in the United 
States Mr. Schneider has completed his 
fifteenth season as accompanist for 
John McCormack. Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer of New York, poet and singer, has 
arrived in Berlin to spend the summer 
doing special work with her teacher, 
Mme. Schoen-René. Mrs. Untermeyer 
will be heard next season on the Ber- 
lin concert stage. Another American 
singer now in Berlin is Una Fair- 
weather, who will make a tour next sea- 
son. 


Before leaving | 
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Stock Gives New Scores at Stadium 





[Continued from page 1] 





is, perhaps, the sole identifying feature 
remaining. 

The Concerto is, withal, most listen- 
able music. It is neither the apotheosis 
of jazz nor a seriously mannered essay 
on the life of America in the vinticento. 
This music leaves the heart untouched; 
it condemns the generator of admiration 
for the first class workmanship to idle- 
ness. But one enjoys and is infected 
by its rhythms, its rattling brightness, 
and the cocksureness which is inherent 
in its personality. It is significant that 
the most enduring portion of the Con- 
certo—the slow horn theme in the An- 
dante—might have been a page out of 
Debussy and that these measures are no 
more jazzando than is the section “Le 
matin d’un jour de féte” in “Iberia.” 


The “Rhapsody” Performed 


Something more than this is accom- 
plished in the pioneering “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” Here one finds more impulsive- 
ness, mores drive, less “commissioned 
writing.” The invention is fresher, the 
thematic material, if scanty, is better 
balanced and imbued with individuality. 
The “Rhapsody” and the F. Major Con- 
certo resemble each other mostly in their 
piano writing, of which Liszt was the 
great-grandfather. The two are dis- 
similar in conception and in treatment 
of developments. And the later work is 
not an improvement. One prefers the 
species in its sport clothes. 

The performances of both works were 
technically perfect and their spirit was 
generally excellent. Mr. Gershwin played 
in his usual crisp, adroit style and made 
the most of the effective cadenzas he has 
written for himself. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten led with an admirably true idea 
of what it was all about. His tempi, in 
fact, seemed better calculated than did 
those of the composer himself, who fre- 
quently elicited a desire for catapulting 
ahead. W. S. 


Hoogstraten’s Au Revoir 


Mr. van Hoogstraten’s last appearance 
for three weeks to come was the occasion 
for a demonstation of friendliness and 
admiration that might well have caused 
the heart of the Dutch leader to glow 
with pride. On the evening of July 26 
the Stadium Bowl was generously filled 
with the patrons of music under the 
stars who witnessed delightedly the 
playing of Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,” 
scheduled for performance several days 
ago and postponed because of inclement 
weather, and the C Minor Symphony of 
Brahms. 

The “Hero’s” was a brilliant and di- 
verse life, as Mr. van Hoogstraten saw 
it, and from the advent of Strauss’ man 
of valor through the six sections of his 
earthly sojourn to his release from the 
world, the conductor lost no opportunity 
to bring out the vivid colors, the variety 
of mood and scene patterned on the pages 
before him. Scipione Guidi was respon- 
sible for the violin solos, giving a worthy 
accounting of himself. Especially fine 
was his reading of the tender melody 
which introduces the Hero’s beloved. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to a symphonic feast with 
Brahms furnishing the viands. What 
began as a deliberate and meditative in- 
terpretation of the majesty of Brahams 
ended by being an electrifying perform- 
ance of this colossal symphony. When 
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Mr. van Hoogstraten lowered his baton 
on the last note, the applause was tu- 
multuous and those shifting feet wont 
to seek the nearest bustop, remained 
to approach the shell and pay further 
tribute to the leader. The conductor 
asked that his friend and colleague, Mr. 
Stock, be applauded in advance, thanked 
his hearers for their wonderful recep- 
tion, and expressed his eagerness to re- 
turn to them on Aug. 17. ‘ 


Enter Mr. Stock 


Some of the finest Wagner playing 
that has been heard in New York in 
years lifted Mr. Stock’s first program 
to a level not often attained in the series. 
The guest leader, cordially saluted on his 
entrance, began with the unthrilling 
“Academic Festival” Overture of 
Brahms, following this with Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. This latter work he 
gave an unusually likable publication. 
While striking no new paths in his grasp 
of the symphony and playing it on the 
whole in a manner not discernibly unlike 
that of most of his predecessors, Mr. 
Stock nevertheless contrived to impart a 
spontaneity and vernal charm which 
were irresistible. His leading of this 
well worn music was conducive also to 
clarity, balance and precision and his 
hearers were quick to express their ap- 
preciation at the partial revivifying of 
what is to them, no doubt, a favorite. 

Excerpts from “Siegfried” and “Die 
Walkiire” occupied the second half of 
the list, and in his reading of them Mr. 
Stock did some of the most impressive 
work that metropolitan audiences have 
heard from him. The splendid defiance 
and nobility of the Ascent of Briinn- 
hilde’s Rock have seldom been breathed 
with the fire that consumed, as_ they 
were on Wednesday. A furious and 
stormy performance of the second act 
introduction to “Walkiire” and the sub- 
sequent “Ride” vied with the “Siegfried” 
music in stirring one to the utmost. In 
conclusion Mr. Stock fanned anew the 
quieter flames of the Magic Fire Scene 
with the sentient familiarity of an old 
friend. W. S. 


Schubert Symphony Given 


Schubert’s C Major Symphony—that 
of “Heavenly Length”—formed the bulk 
of Mr. Stock’s program on the evening 
of July 28; it was set forth with due 
appreciation by those concerned, unless 
one may take exception to a tempo in the 
second movement which was _ nearer 
allegro con grazia than it was andante. 
The pure beauty of sound which welled 
forth from the orchestra, however, made 
it difficult for one to think of details. The 
“Improvisator” Overture of D’Albert 
preceded the summit of Schubertian in- 
spiration. 

After the intermission Mr. Stock 
brought forth a motley array of music. 
In the order named, there were two 
pieces by Moszkowski—the Moorish Fan- 
tasy from “Boabdil” and a Malaguena— 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’une Faune” 
and the D Major Concert Waltz of the 
workmanlike Glazounoff. These were 
played nicely and established themselves 
firmly with those who had chosen to be 


present. The “Faun” seemed more of a 
well-fed being, perhaps, than one in a 
state of delectable languor. W. S. 


Chausson and Skilton 


In spite of the fact that a musical 
novelty was presented to the Friday 
night audience at the Stadium by Mr. 
Stock, in Skilton’s Suite “Primeval,” 
based upon tribal 
themes of the 
American Indian, 
the place of hon- 
or in popular fa- 
vor was accorded 
to the Chausson 
Symphony in B 
Flat, and de- 
servedly so, for 
the work of 
Franck’s pupil 
received a sincere 
and poetic read- 
ing which did it 
full justice. It is 
an eloquent and 
romantic compo- 
sition, full of 
drama and feel- 
ing, demanding in its interpretation at 
all times both sensitiveness and vitality. 
Both qualities were consistently evident 
in Mr Stock’s approach and the effect 
was not lost upon the audience, which 
applauded until an encore was played. 
They were rewarded with a gratifying 
performance of Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” 

The “Primeval” Suite is the work of 
Charles Sanford Skilton, dean of the 
school of fine arts of the University of 
Kansas, and professor of organ, theory 
and history of music. It has six parts 
of which four were heard on Friday, as 
follows: “Sunrise,” “Gambling Song,” 
“Flute Serenade,” and “Moccasin 
Game.” The thematic material was ob- 
tained at first hand from the Winne- 
bago, Rouge River and Sioux tribes, the 
first being represented in the “Sunrise 
Song” and “Moccasin Game,” the second 
in the “Gambling Song,” and the third 
in the “Flute Serenade.” 

The “Sunrise Song” is used in spring- 
time worship rites, the two games are 
adaptations of melodies chanted dur- 
ing characteristic gambling games which 
call for great dexterity, and the flute 
serenade is a Sioux love song. 

The composition is interesting as the 
work of an American composer with na- 
tive material, although its freshness and 
originality have been impaired slightly 
in adaptation to symphonic form. The 
composer’s treatment is generally sound 
and scholarly, but the result is neither 
essentially colorful nor essentially In- 
dian. The greatest degree of force is 
attained in the strongly rhythmic gamb- 
ling games which succeed in capturing 
the barbaric quality which tradition as- 
sociates with the aborigines. The suite 
received a most satisfactory handling 
under Mr. Stock’s baton. “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube” was played as an encore. 

Bizet’s “La Patrie” and the Bacchan- 
ale and Finale of the “Tannhauser” 
Overture, in Mr. Stock’s own arrange- 
ment, rounded out the program. 

F. L. W. 





Charles Sanford Skilton 


Excerpts from ‘“Planets’’ 


Rain just before Saturday’s concert 
was ready to begin caused a hurry-scurry 
into the Great Hall the last moment, to 
hear the first Stadium performance 
of excerpts from “The Planets” by 





ACTIVITIES IN MIAMI INCLUDE CHORAL EVENT 





Aeolian Chorus Sponsors Conservatory 
Scholarship—Diplomas Granted 


MIAMI, FLA., July 30.—The Aeolian 
Chorus of fifty women, under the direc- 
tion of Bertha Foster, president of the 
Miami Conservatory of the University 
of Miami, has sponsored a conservatory 
scholarship this year. 


The Aeolian’s last concert of the sea- 
son was presented al fresco at the Vene- 
tian Pool, Coral Gables, on June 22. 
Soloists were Amy Glassford, soprano; 
Edith Kirch, Melva Young, and Beatrice 
Hall, contraltos. Joel Lay, baritone, of 
Jacksonville, was the guest artist. 

Mana Zucca is honorary president of 
the Chorus. Other officers are Mrs. 
Frank Ashworth, president; Mrs. C. 
Benton Dean, vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Moon, secretary, and Mrs. Peter 
Dolenberg, treasurer. Mrs. E. J. Hall 
is the accompanist; and Mrs. E. A. 
Chipp, the librarian. 

Commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Miami were held in the Coral 
Gable Theater on June 17. Duncan U 
Fletcher, senator from Florida, gave the 
graduation address. The musical part 


of the program was presented by the 
University Orchestra under the baton 
of Arnold Volpe. Helen Flanagan, so- 
prano, was the soloist. 

Constance Dooley was awarded a dip- 
loma for a two years’ course in voice. 
Degrees were conferred on Charles 
Torrey Simpson, William Harrison 
Dampsay, Abbie How Newton, Joseph 
Ernest Wolfe, Harriet Cooperman, and 
Alma Montgomery. 


Deep RIVER, CONN.—Paul Desmond 
will leave on Aug. 12 for Atlantic City, 
where he will join Sousa’s Band as saxo- 
phone player. W. E. C. 





' 
Work Commemorating Feat of 
Lindbergh Accepted for 
Stadium 


‘é E,” by James Philip Dunn, 

commemorating the trans- 
Atlantic flight of Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh, has been accepted 
for performance at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium by Willem van Hoogstraten 
on Aug. 27. The composition takes 
approximately ten minutes to play 
- and is scored for a fire engine 
siren, tom-tom and wooden rattle 
besides the more conservative in- 
struments of the orchestra. Mr. 
Dunn says his work is “not so 
much a description of the air- 
plane, its ‘tuning up,’ ‘take-off’ 
and the solitary flight across the 
ocean as it is a tonal utterance of 
the indomitable courage, perse- 
verance and will power of Col. 
Lindbergh.” The flyer will be in- 
vited to hear the initial perform- 
ance of “We.” 
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Holst. The monumental suite was first 
introduced to America in 1920 by Mr. 
Stock himself and the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Albert Coates presented it the 
following year in a New York Sym- 
phony concert. 

Mr. Stock on Saturday evening con- 
ducted the summer Philharmonic through 
the first, second, and fourth movements 
of the Suite. These are concerned with 
the planets “Mars, the Bringer of War,” 
“Venus, the Bringer of Peace”, and 
“Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity”. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s vivacious “Ca- 
priccio Espagnol” was conducted with- 
out a pause as the final number of the 
program. The work danced and sparkled 
in true Spanish fashion throughout. 

Oboes, timpani, trumpets and strings 
had their opportunities in the perform- 
ance of the opening number, Bach’s 
Third Suite. Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony completed the program. W. K. 


Van Viiet’s Night 


Sunday evening was Cornelius Van 
Viiet’s night. First ’cellist and soloist 
in the summer Philharmonic, he first 
gave evidence that it was his night, in 
spite of program notes, as early as the 
second number listed for the evening. 
Every opportunity throughout the bril- 
liant Dvorak “New World” Symphony 
he took advantage of. 

Seemingly enjoying himself to the 
utmost, Mr. Van Vliet first attracted 
attention with the energetic manner in 
which he played in the Adagio. With 
what appeared to be a twinkle in his 
eye, he threw himself into his work with 
enthusiasm. He made use of every 
chance he had in the final movement and 
then seemed to resolve himself to the 
climax and end of the work. 

Mr. Van Vliet’s official opportunity 
came in the third section of Glazounoff’s 
Suite, “Les Ruses d’Amour,” even 
though it was not so stated on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Stock explained that “Grand 
Pas des Fiancés,” listed for violin and 
flute obligatos to be played by Scipione 
Guidi and John Amans, was to be per- 
formed by Mr. Guidi, the summer Phil- 
harmonic’s concertmaster, and Mr. Van 
Vliet. The movement, which seemed to 
be considerably drawn out, was so well 
applauded that Mr. Stock asked whether 
his audience wanted it repeated. More 
applause followed and a _ subsequent 
repetition of the section. 

There was plenty of volume through- 
out most of the program. Mr. Stock 
seemed to be enjoying himself, and it 
was quite evident that the audience was 
enjoying itself too. The Prelude to Act 
III of Herbert’s “Natoma” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Slavic” March were other fire- 
works. W. K. 


Lecture-Recitals Close in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, July 30.—The series of 
summer lecture-recitals at the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute was concluded 
on July 27, when William H. Oetting 
spoke on the “Choral Preludes from the 
‘Orgelbuchlein’ of Bach.” W. E. B. 
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Statement Shows 


Many 
Meetings and Other 
Events 


The activities of the People’s Chorus, 
of which L. Camilieri is director, have 
been manifold and successful according 
to the newly received report which 
covers events between September, 1926, 
and July, 1927. Forty-five and forty- 
six weekly meetings, respectively have 
been held since Labor Day on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings. Forty-six 
Thursday evening meetings have been 
held, and twenty-five by the Hammond 
Unit. The men’s and women’s unit for 





Z 


the respective study of men’s and 
women’s voices have been combined into 
one unit meeting. The total number of 
meetings was 162. Six hundred and 
fifty-five chorus members have attended 
the weekly meetings. 

Concerts and other public events of 
the chorus have included six concert and 
ensemble meetings in Town Hall, a meet- 
ing of all the units under the auspices 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, a spring song festival, the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas concerts. Their 
entertainments have included _ three 
dances and a garden party at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Dunlevy Milbank in Port 
Chester. The statement observes “a 
marked increase of appreciation and in- 
terest on the part of the chorus mem- 
bers, our friends, and the press.” 








Suzanne Kenyon Tours Summer Schools 

Suzanne Kenyon has been booked by 
the Charles I. Reid lecture and concert 
bureau for an extended tour of the 
summer schools in the United States. 
On July 29 she appeared at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield.. Other dates in- 
clude Aug. 1 at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Aug. 4 at Huntington 
College, Juniata, Pa., and then back to 
the Middle West for a series of recitals 
at other universities and colleges. Miss 
Kenyon is to appear during the coming 
winter under the same management in 
a series of recitals of the songs of dif- 
ferent nations on programs with lec- 
turers, including Paul Poiret, General 
Garibaldi, Prince Obolensky, and other 
speakers from Europe making tours 
under the same management. 


Myra Hess to Arrive in November 

Myra Hess’ forthcoming piano concert 
tour, will be her first in two 
Arriving about the middle of November, 
she will play in New York, Boston and 
the East until Christmas. She will then 
leave for the South, playing in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore en route. Miss 
Hess, who has never been heard in 
Washington before, will make her first 
appearance at Mrs. Townsend’s morning 
musicales. A week’s engagement in 
Havana will follow. Among symphony 
appearances scheduled are those with 
Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis and New 
York orchestras. 


seasons. 
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Kosloff to Dance at Starlight Park 


The open air stadium at Starlight 
Park will be the scene of an entertain- 
ment on Friday evening, Aug. 12, when 
Alexis Kosloff of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will appear in and stage 
the dances of “Prince Igor,’ and the 
dances from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” He will be assisted by more 
than 100 dancers, and the Russian Sym- 
phony, Jacob Altschuler conducting. 
In case of rain the program will be post- 
poned until the following Friday night, 
Aug. 19. 

Pietro Aria Gives Recital at Columbia 

Pietro Aria, Italian violinist, who has 
just returned from Europe where he ap- 
peared in concerts in London and Paris, 
was to give a recital at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the summer school, on 
Tuesday, Aug. 4. Mr. Aria’s third sea- 
son in America will be launched with 
his appearance at Columbia University. 
An extended tour, will take him to the 
largest cities in the United States dur- 
ing the next few months. 


Howard Barlow to Conduct Radio Or- 
Orchestra 


Howard Barlow, conductor of the for- 
mer American National Orchestra, has 
been engaged by Arthur Judson as con- 
ductor of a twenty-two piece orchestra 
to play over the newly formed Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which will go on 
the air over sixteen stations on Sept. 4. 
Mr. Judson will have direct charge of 
Columbia’s musical programs. 


D’Aranyi Booked for Springfield Orches- 
tra Concert 

Yelly D’Aranyi, violinist, whose first 
season in America starts in New York 
on Nov. 26, has been booked with the 
Springfield Orchestra for Nov. 29. 
Among engagements so far are three 
New York appearances, recitals in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Poughkeepsie, and a 
joint concert tour with Myra Hess in 
Havana. 


Flonzaleys To Visit Atlanta 


The Flonzaley Quartet will visit At- 
lanta again next season on its southern 


tour. This will make the members’ 
eleventh re-engagement in nineteen 
years. The artists of the Quartet, who 


are now in Europe, will return in late 
October to open their twenty-fourth sea- 
son, 


Colombati Pupil Successful in “Aida” 


Alma Dormagen, a pupil of Virginia 
Colombati, achieved a success with her 
singing of Aida in the opening perform- 
ance of the season of opera at the Star- 
light Stadium. Miss Dormagen also ap- 
peared with success as soloist at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on Sunday evening, 
June 26, 


Liszt Rhapsody Featured at Roxy 

Liszt’s Second Rhapsody is the chief 
orchestral number on the program of the 
Roxy Theater this week. It is played 
by the Roxy Symphony under Erno 
Rapee, Maximilian Pilzer and Charles 
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A diverting musical number is 


Previn. 
. . . , 
a stage presentation depicting “Roxy’s 


Gang” in the broadcasting studio. Solo- 
ists are Phil Ohman and Victor Arden, 
Gladys Rice, Douglas Stanbury, Ade- 
laide De Loca, Harold Van Duzee, 
Rudolph Hoyas and Jimmy Melton. The 
Russian Cathedral Choir and the Cava- 
lier’s Male Quartet assists. One of 
“Roxy’s” silhouette ballets, “Seesaw,” is 
presented with other divertissements. 


Griffith Artists Engaged With American 
Opera 


Ruth Garner, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing leading coloratura réles 
with the American Opera Company, 
which will give opera in English in New 
York as well as in Chicago and else- 
where this coming’ season. Clifford 
Newdall, lyric tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the leading tenor rdéles. Mr. 
Newdall returned in June to his home 
city, Bellingham, Wash., to give recitals 
there and in Seattle. Both artists have 
received training from Yeatman Griffith. 


Extensive Tour Scheduled for Lenox 
String Quartet 


The Lenox String Quartet, starting 
its second season under Annie Fried- 
berg’s management, is booked for an 
extensive tour next season. Returning 
from their European summer vacation 
the members will begin their Middle 
West tour on Dec. 1 playing in several 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas cities. Early 
in January they will be heard in New 
England. The annual New York concert 
is to take place on Feb. 21 in the Town 
Hall. 

Werrenrath to Fulfill Three 
Engagements 


Reinald Werrenrath will fulfill three 
engagements in August; singing bari- 
tone songs at the American Legion Con- 
vention in Colorado Springs on Aug. 10; 
appearing in Cedar Falls, Iowa, under 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College on 
Aug. 12, and in Miami Ohio at the 
Auditorium, under the management of 
the Miami Valley Chautauqua, Aug. 14. 


August 


Briggs Will Arrange for Artists Abroad 


Ernest Briggs will be in Europe dur- 
ing August and part of September, ar- 
ranging contracts for a number of spe- 
cial attractions which Management 
Ernest Briggs, Inc., will present during 
the season of 1928-29. He will visit 
England, France, Italy and Spain. Mr. 
Briggs has arranged a tour this summer 
for the Utica Jubilee Singers, who will 
give a recital in October and will make 
a coast to coast tour during 1927-28. 
The European tour of the Singers in- 
cludes engagements in England, France, 
Germany and Spain. 

Orchestra 


Appearances Scheduled for 


Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz has been engaged 
for solo piano appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic next fall under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, in New York, Brooklyn 
and Baltimore. He is also to appear 
with the Portland Symphony under Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten on Dec. 19. 





Photo by Mitchell 


OBERT ELWYN, 
| made several successful concert 
| and oratorio appearances since his 
arrival in New York last Septem- 
| ber. At that time he was engaged 
as tenor soloist at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, where he 
| has been re-engaged for the coming 


tenor, has | 


season. In addition to his duties 
there, Mr. Elwyn has sung in ora- 
torio performances at St. Bartholo- 
| mew’s Church, the Church of the 
| Ascension, and Brick Presbyterian 
Church. 
en as tenor in the mixed quartet of 
| the Greater New York Federation | 
| of Churches. Recently Mr. Elwyn | 
| has been soloist at the Choral Fes- | 
| tival, New York State Federation | 





Last month he was chos- 


of Women’s Clubs, in “St. Paul” 
at the Flint, Mich., Festival, and 
sang the role of Turiddu in a pres- 
entation of “Cavalleria Rusticana” | 
at Denison University, Granville, | 
Ohio. Mr. Elwyn comes from Den- | 
ver, where for five years he was 
head of the voice department of 
the Denver College of Music. He 
has been made a member of the | 
teaching staff of the department of 
music education, Teachers’ College, | 
Columbia University, for the sum- | 
| mer session. His appearances are | 
| being sponsored by the National | 
Music League. 





Orloff Completes English Tour 


Nikolai Orloff, who arrived in Paris 
last week for a number of piano con- 
certs there, has completed a successful 
tour of England and the Balkan States. 
Mr. Orloff returns to the United States 
on Dee. 1 for a long list of engage- 
ments, one of which is a solo appearance 
with the Beethoven Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall on March 9. 

All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Obeying the Beat of a Holiday Baton 





Deserted Music Temples Bear 
Mute Testimony to Attrac- 
tions Offered by Vacation 
Spirit — Artists Beckoned 
to Fields That Are Literally 
Fresh and Pastures of Al- 
luring Newness—Variety of 
Mood and Movement Ex- 
pressed in Messages Coming 
From All Four Compass 
Points 

(Illustrations on Page 24) 


HE little boy contentedly peeling and 

consuming a banana on the steps of 
the Metropolitan Opera House may, with 
all equanimity, carefully place the peel 
in the very center of the largest en- 
trance and never have a qualm as to 
the unexpected and hasty descent of 
some distinguished person because of its 
presence. In fact, he may strew the 
scraps as thickly thereon as ever he 
pleases, and never witness a tumble. 

For silent as the tombs are New York’s 
temples of music, with hardly a footfall 
to break the even silence of abandon- 
ment. Darkling doors, blankly staring 
billboards, loiterers leaning against the 
jambs reading bulky papers, a closed-for 
the-season appearance that speaks as 
plainly as a “Please-do-not-disturb” sign 
hung to the knob of a hotel door—all 
these warn the casual passerby that the 
erstwhile headquarters of the lyric stage 
are removed to scattered parts unknown. 


A Solitary Guard 


Behind those black, black doors that 
reach from dusty street to dusty tran- 
some, brass handles hang dejectedly in 
their nooks with only now and then a 
feeble gleam reflected from some wind- 
shield, as if trying, half-heartedly, to 
claim a portion of their wonted atten- 
tion; behind those doors we may fancy 
the gold bust of Caruso standing there 
in solitary guard, enjoying the unac 
customed absence of couples meeting near 
the pedestal. 

And from the walls prima donnas con- 
tinue to smile a benign acknowledgment 
of the throngs that in other seasons gaze 
back at them in earnest adoration. 

Two more sets of portals bar from 
view the yawning stage, a gaping chasm 
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of darkness lost in ruminations of the 
past and conjectures as to the future 
Violettas, Mimis, Fioras and Aelfredas. 
Outside once more, from an open trap- 
door, issue the varied sounds of some 
vocaliser working up from the depths 
of the House of Song and Mime. The 
adjoining building that guards the gol- 
den shekels of a prosperous nation pre- 
sents a singularly unfinished appearance 
without the serpentine line of humanity 
waiting its turn to rush around a car- 
peted semi-circle and grasp the red plush 
rail or sag at weary intervals against 
the cold plaster of a not far distant wall. 


Is Drowsing Still 


Lulled to a placid acceptance of its 
yearly abandonment, as yet the old brown 
structure cannot even be said to have 
experienced the first tremors of drowsy 
awakening. Many more adventures will 
befall, many more the scenes of their 
sportive pranks, before nostalgia at- 
tacks the artist on leave and he will 
return to exchange, between scenes of 
some deep purple tragedy, tales of his 


prowess with tennis racquet, rod, or 
paddle. 
Pictorial evidences of the wherea- 


bouts of musicians, trying to forget 
their designation as such, find their way 
in from the four corners of the globe 
in eloquent testimony to the variety of 
mood and movement with which the pot- 
pourri of vacation dishes is seasoned. 

“Some like them hot, some like them 
cold, some like them in the pot nine days 
old”, sings the Spirit of Holiday as she 
ladles away and endeavors to serve a 
dish to the liking of each of art’s many 
children. 


Punishing the Pill 


An honest-to-goodness golf picture is 
how one may describe a snapshot of 
Louis Graveure in the act of punishing 
the pill with a mighty whack. The 
brassie shines, not from newness but 
much usage, for Mr. Graveure is the 
survivor of many a bunker battle 
though, of course, he would -never be 
guilty of depending on his trusty brass 
to aid him in such an emergency. 

From the Keystone State, Marie Mil- 
ler, harpist, writes that Erie is a hard 
place to beat in summer, where swim- 
ming and horseback riding are only two 
of the many sports she enjoys. Exper- 
ienced equestrienne that she is, Miss Mil- 
ler chooses the simple wind of a country 
road to the neat ribbon of a bridle path 
in the city park. 


{ Patriotic Outburst 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
warbles Chester Cook, accompanist, as, 


in an outburst of patriotism he helps 
Mario Cappelli, tenor, to raise the red, 


white and blue to prominence above 
Mr. Cook’s summer camp. On Cape 
Cod, Manomet to be exact, Messrs. Cook 


and Cappelli are spending a summer hol 
iday, wearing thin the flagstone path 
that leads from the sea to the broad, 
white veranda. The flag is furling jusi 
the wrong way to determine the species 
of plant climbing skyward on the dark 
green lattice. 

So far, the stay-at-homes have had it 
all their way in this midmost month of 
summer, but one cantatrice, at least, 
prefers the narrow streets of the Conti- 
nent to the wide open spaces of the newer 
world. Josephine Lucchese, soprano, is 
being kind to the iron cherubs on the 
gate behind her, allowing them to figure 
in her snapshot. Miss Lucchese seems 
about to break into song—and no won- 
der. Countries in central Europe vis- 
ited by her have been hospitable. Along 
the way, she stops to rest at the imper- 
ialistic sounding Kaiserhof in Berlin. 

The fish are biting hungrily in the 
Adirondacks’ rushing streams, says Josef 
Lhevinne, who has temporarily forsaken 
the piano bench for a rocky ledge by 
the water’s edge. Here not a sound but 
the whizz of a fly is heard as the feath- 
ery hook disappears to watery depths 
only to reappear again with a shining, 
wriggling victim. With his pipe and 
his rod, Mr. Lhevinne is apt to assume 
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a victorious pose, illustrative of his firm 
belief that patience will be rewarded. 
Touched by old Sol, the classic fea- 
tures of Thelma Given, violinist, while 
now of snowy whiteness will soon be 
bronzed by the backyard sun “if she 
doesn’t watch out.” Having soothed the 
savage beast in her arms to a state of 
quietude, she is able to reflect a bit and 
enjoy the relaxation of homey pleasures. 
HARRIETT HARRIS. 


Josephine Forsyth Fulfills Engagements 


Josephine Forsyth, soprano, composer 
and writer of lyrics, has presented her 
individual “Lyric Thoughts at Twilight” 
in a number of engagements recently, in- 
cluding the Iris Club of Lancaster, the 
Women’s Club of York, the Harvey Fire- 
stone home in Akron and in the home of 
Charles Morley in Mentor, Ohio. In a 
recital given at the home of Mrs. Stev- 
enson Burke in Cleveland Miss Forsyth 
sang a new composition called ‘Rose 
Leaves,” which she has dedicated to Mrs. 
Burke, and which is soon to be published. 
Many of her poems have been printed 
without signature but requests for the 
name of the author have caused her 
publishers to decide in favor of subse- 
quent identification. 


Last Week of Goldman Band Scheduled 


The tenth and last week of the season 
of Goldman Band concerts will include 
special features calculated to arouse par- 
ticular interest. The soloists will be 
Lotta Madden, soprano; Olive Marshall, 
soprano, and Del Staigers, cornetist. 
There will be a popular program, two 
“request” programs and others. The 
closing concert of the Goldman Band 
season on the Mall in Central Park will 
be given on Friday evening, Aug. 12, 
and the closing program of the New 
York University series will be given on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 13. 


Irish National Anthem Included in 
United States Band Libraries 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The War De- 
partment announces that ‘The Soldiers’ 
Song,” the national anthem of the Irish 
Free State, has been added to the music 
library of all American regimental and 
Army post bands throughout the coun- 
try. A. T. M. 


Thuel Burnham Entertains at Musicale 


Thuel Burnham gave the first of his 
weekly musicales for his summer class 
on Friday night, July 22. This being 
the initial musicale, the program was 
given by three members of the winter 
class, Bessie Lepson, whe played the 
first movement of the Grieg Concerto, 
Vladimir Sokoloff, who performed the 
Capriccio Brillante by Mendelssohn, and 
Eskil Randolph, who gave the Brahms 
Scherzo. Russell Wragg, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s. associate-assistant, closed the 
piano program with the MacDowell Nov- 


23 
elette; “Cossack Dance”, of Repper; 
“Harlequin”, a composition written by 


himself, and “Seguedilla”, of Albeniz. 
The pianists were assisted by Gertrude 
Rennyson, who sang a group of songs 
and arias, including Elsa’s “Dream”, 
from “Lohengrin”; also Alba Vietor, 
Italian violinist, who played a number 
of Spanish dances. Charlotte Jameson, 
soprano, pupil of Katharine Bellamann, 
sang the aria from “Louise” and a num- 
ber of songs. Zillah Halstead accom- 
panied throughout. 


American Institute Hears Piano Recital 
A recent piano recital at the Ameri- 





can Institute of Applied Music was 
given by Theolinda Castellini, pupil of 
Kate Chittenden. Mozart’s G Major 


Sonata and works of Debussy, Chopin, 
Haydn, Leo, Seeling and Sternberg 
were included. 





PASSED AWAY 


Paul Lacombe 


Paris, July 23.—Pau!l Lacombe, pian- 
ist and composer, died recently in Car- 
cassonne in his ninety-first year. Mr. 
Lacombe was born in Carcassonne on 
July 11, 1837, and though he had les- 
sons from Teysseyre in his native city, 
was largely . self-taught. He wrote 
numerous’ pieces for chamber-music 
combinations, sonatas for piano and vio- 
lin, the first of which was played by 
Sarasate in 1869, as well as numbers 
for piano and orchestra. Two sym- 
phonies were given by the Pasdeloup 
and Colonne orchestras. He also wrote 
several masses, a requiem and a number 
of songs. 





Hermann Ebeling 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 30.—Hermann 
Ebeling, organist and teacher, died on 
July 24, of heart disease following an 
attack of bronchitis. Mr. Ebeling, who 
was seventy-seven years old, had taught 
in Columbus for forty years. He had 
studied at the Leipzig Conservatory and 
later was for two years a pupil of Les- 
chetizky in Vienna. He had been or- 
ganist in various prominent Columbus 
churches and for twenty-six years held 
that position in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. He is survived by his 
second wife, and two daughters by a 
former marriage. 





Alice Speaks 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 30.—Alice 
Speaks, contralto, one of Columbus’ 
prominent musicians, died of heart 
disease on July 25, in her apartment at 
the Lincoln Hotel. Miss Speaks was 
one of the founders of the Musical Arts 
Society, an active member of the 
Women’s Music Club, and for many 
years soloist at the First Congregational 
Church. Miss Speaks was born in Canal 
Winchester, but had made her home in 
Columbus for more than thirty years. 
One of her brothers, Oley Speaks, 


com- 
poser, lives in New York. Another 
brother, John C. Speaks, is a Congress- 


man from this State. 
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Artists Play New Roles That Need No Rehearsing 
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Pacing Along a Shady Road Marie Miller, Harpist, Contemplates the Season Just Ahead of 
Her, When Saddle and Habit Are Laid Away and the “Pluck-Pluck” of Harp Strings 
Replaces the Light Patter of Hoofs. Miss Miller Is at Present in Erie, Pa., Where 
She Has a Goodly Number of Summer Pupils 


Word Comes from Beverly Hills, Cal. That Louis Graveure, Baritone, Is Breaking Still 
More Records. Recently He Completed the Ultra-Difficult South Course of the Los 
Angeles Country Club in Seventy-five, Which Is Close to—If Not Actually—Par. Mr. 
Graveure Is Shown Aiming One of His Terrific Brassie Shots Which Frequently 
Travel Up the Fairway 300 Yards, Roll Onto the Green, and Then Drop Neatly into 
the Cup. Have We Here the Only Par Golfer in the Concert Field? 
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Notwithstanding Devotion to Their Art, Musicians Are Likewise 
Patriotic. Mario Cappelli, American Tenor, and Chester Cook. 
His Accompanist, Are Hoisting Old Glory at Mr. Cook’s Summer 
Camp at Manomet, Cape Cod, Mass., Where Both Are Having 
Their Summer Holiday 
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In Provincetown, Thelma Given, Violinist, Finds Time to Romp 
Boon Companions of Josef Lhevinne, Pianist. in the Backyard with “Rags,” Who Seems Content to Leave 
Josephine Lucchese, American Prima Donna, Meets a Friend Are His Pipe and His Rod, When He Goes Off Romping for the Nonce. After a Season Abroad, Miss Given 
at the Heavy Grill-Gate to the Kaiserhof in Berlin. Her A-hunting for Fish in the Adirondack Welcomes a Housedress, a Backyard, and a Playful Pup, and 
List of Conquests in the Old World Include Performances Streams. He Is a Good Angler and Seldom Values Them Every Bit as Much as She Does Costly Costumes 

in Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Denmark Fails to Land a Handsome Catch and Elaborate “Props” 





